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In  placing  before  the  public  tbe  results  of  some  inquiries 
amongst  the  working  classes,  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the 
risk  I  incur,  in  making  statements  of  such  a  startling 
nature  as  to  appear  incredible  to  those  whose  attention 
has  never  been  directed  to  such  matters ;  but  I  particu- 
larly address  myself  to  those  whose  sympathy  with  the 
wretched,  or  whose  avocations  in  life,  prompt  them  to 
devise  schemes  of  relief  for  the  -appalling,  sufferings  of  8j 
the  poor.    Should  such  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  con- 
clusions, I  can  only  say,  that  they  rest  on  facts  which 
are  incontrovertible.    As  for  the  defects  in  style  and 
6}   arrangement  I  shall  make  no  apology,  but  merely  remin  d 
my  readers,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  facts  on  which 
these  deductions  are  formed,  have  been ^ollected  amid  y  FJtrr^^,  <w 
the  distractions  of  professional  toil,  without  assistance,  ^ 
and  from  large  maoooo  whose  continued  misery  is  without  ^ 
parallel,  and  whose  tale  of  woe  and  suffering  is  endless.  & 
My  immediate  object  is  to  concentrate  public  opinion  ' 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  with 
view  to  its  amelioration,  by  providing  for  them  residences 
fit  for  human  beings— by  giving  them  alarge  and  constant 
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supply  of  pure  water— by  making  them  fully  acquainted 
with  their  wants  and  their  capabilities — by  inculcating  the 

absolute  necessity  of  cleanliness,  general  and  personal  

by  an  endeavour  to  stimulate  them  to  habits  of  social 
decency — by  teaching  them  to  husband  their  little  means, 
and  to  rely  solely  on  themselves  in  sickness  and  in  health; 
and  thus,  by  the  practice  of  self-reliance,  bring  them  to 
shun  the  public  hospital,  not  only  as  a  physical  but  a 
moral  pest-house,  and  to  look  on  the  workhouse,  as  the  , 
refuge  of  the  worthless.  Yes,  I  believe  such  institu- 
tions to  be  destructive  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  human 
heart.  Sweet  is  the  cup,  though  its  contents  be^water,  , 
which  is  filled  by  the  hand  of  filial  piety!  Blessed,  if  not 
cheerful,  are  the  declining  days  of  frail  humanity,  when 
sustained  by  the  comfort  which  it  ministers,  and  the  hopes 
which  it  suggests !  Oh!  it  appears  to  me  an  outrage  on 
nature,  demoralizing  in  its  consequences,  for  the  parent 
to  consign  her  child  to  the  pity  of  the  stranger,  to  com- 
pel it  to  raise  its  cry  to  a  stranger's  ear,  or  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  stranger's  bosom.  Not  less  shameful  and  debasing  is 
it  for  children  to  abandon  their  aged  parents  to  the  cold, 
because  compulsory,  attentions  of  the  hospital  or  the 
poor-house — committing  to  the  hireling,  ministrations 
which  they  alone  should  perform,  leaving  it  to  the  hand 
<9>  of  legalised-  charity,  to  tender  the  morsel  which  they 
should  have  brought,  to  wipe  away  the  tear  which  .they 
should  have  checked,  and  to  console  the  broken  heart 
which  they  alone  should  have  upheld.  There  must  be 
something  rotten  in  the  state  of  society  when  such 
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remedies  alone  exist  for  disease  and  destitution;  yet  such  ^ 
is  the  condition  of  our  unfortunate  country.    Surely  here 
is  neutral  ground  upon  which  a  rich  harvest  might  be 
gathered  by  the  benevolent  of  every  shade  of  politics, 
who,  in  the  intervals  of  party  strife,  might  assemble  to 
devise  means  for  alleviating  at  least  some  portion  of  the 
accumulated  misery  of  our  poorer  brethren.    For  this 
object  I  have  laboured,  and  now  fearlessly,  offer  this  little  ^ 
volume  to  the  attention  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  their  fellowsj  aacLraay  be  permitted  to  (^)  <£j 
& ,  -say-r- 1  shall  not  think  lightly  of  my  exertions,  should 
rteu* I  i^qj  eall  forth  an  oxoitomont  to  examine  and  bring  into 
more  general  notice,  subjects  so  closely  connected  with 
the  best  interests  of  humanity ;  ftad-at  no  distant  day,  I  £1 
hope  again  to  tax  thejj*  patience jvith  matter  of  much  „^  ^  »f 

-..•11  ^>^"t-  0  7*~*<*-  ~(£+e^-L 

■  greater  detail,  bearmg  on  the  social  and  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

T.  W. 

Ormond  Quay,  Dublin, 
\6th  March,  1845. 
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FACTS 

CONNECTED  WITH 

THE   SOCIAL  AND    SANITARY  CONDITION 

OF  THE 

WOEKING  CLASSES. 


My  attention  was  directed  to  the  state  of  Mortality 
amongst  the  Poor  of  this  city,  in  consequence  of  my 
connexion  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union  Workhouse ;  and  the  idea  of  collecting 
and  arranging  the  material  for  the  annexed  tables, 
originated  with  circumstances  which  occurred  while  I 
was  a  member  of  that  Board,  and  for  some  short  time 
previously. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1841,  the  Guardians 
were  much  occupied  with  a  laudable  anxiety  to  trace 
the  accuracy  of  some  important  statements  which  had 
been  made,  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  poor,  and 
particularly  involving  the  duration  of  infantile  life,  the 
mortality  in  which  was  said  to  be  excessive  within  the 
Institution. 

The  mortality  of  children  within  the  walls  of  a  work- 
house, compared  with  that  of  the  same  class  outside, 
had  been  matter  of  much  dispute  and  of  much  painful 
discussion;  and  although  there  had  been  a  protracted 
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and  sifting  inquiry  at  the  Board,  with  very  ample  reports 
from  Assistant  Commissioners  HaU  and  Phelan,  and  also 
from  Doctors  Corrigan  and  E.  Kennedy,  still  the  mor- 
tality appeared  excessive  to  those  whose  attention  was, 
for  the  first  time,  directed  to  the  subject.  Public  sym- 
pathy was  appealed  to,  renewed  discussions  were  called 
forth,  and  statements  of  the  most  alarming  tendency 
were  promulgated  by  the  newspapersp^ese,  and  at  public  ^ 
meetings,  which,  if  true,  would  have  fully  warranted 
the  appellation  of  "  Infant  Slaughter  House,"  so  often 
applied  to  the  institution  by  many  humane  men. 

During  those  early  discussions  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  in  common  with  many  others 
I  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  inquiry;  and  when  elected 
a  Guardian  for  the  Linen  Hall  Ward,  I  entered  on  my 
duties  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  was  an  excess 
of  mortality  amongst  the  children  in  the  workhouse. 

The  subject  was  still  kept  prominently  before  the 
Board,  and  with  so  much  ability  as  to  well  nigh  shake 
the  faith  of  many  benevolent  persons  in  the  possibility, 
consistent  with  humanity,  of  at  all  bringing  up  infants 
within  the  walls  of  a  workhouse. 

Those  persons  who  took  an  interest  in  these  discus- 
sions felt  the  want  of  some  standard  of  mortality  for 
children  of  the  same  class  and  age  out  of  doors,  by  which 
to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  mortality  within 
and  without  that  establishment. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  the  means  within  my 
reach  of  forming  a  Table  of  Infant  Life.  Busily  engaged 
with  the  working  classes,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  habits,  knowing  the  inmates  of  almost  every  house 
in  St.  Michan's  parish,  I  proceeded  with  an  inquiry, 
rather  to  confirm  by  personal  examination,  than  to  refute 
the  statements  put  forward ;  and  also  in  the  hope  that  I 


might  assist  in  adopting  such  measures  as  might  seem 
best  calculated  to  stay  such  a  terrific  mortality. 

The  result  of  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the 
facts  ascertained  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  convinced 
me  that  the  alleged  excessive  mortality,  stated  to  exist 
amongst  the  children,  was  very  much  exaggerated ;  and 
that  the^deaths  amongst  them  were  not  greater,  than 
the  same  class  furnished  outside  the  workhouse,  -and  not 
more  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of 
destitution  and  wretchedness  in  which  the  mothers  of 
the  infants  were  sunk  when  seeking  admission. 

In  dealing  with  a  question  of  this  nature,  more  accuracy 
and  a  more  minute  discrimination  of  particular  facts  are 
required,  than  would  at  first  view  seem  to  be  necessary ; 
and  this  has  been  well  observed,  in  a  truly  philosophical 
manner,  by  Stewart,  when  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  s'~  •  °v 
probabilities  with  reference  to  the  duration  of  human  life. 
He  says,  "  In  directing  our  attention  to  the  history  of 
our  own  species,  innumerable  lessons  present  themselves 
for  the  instruction  of  all  who  reflect  seriously  on  the 
great  concern  of  human  life  ;  but  those  lessons  require 
indeed  an  uncommon  degree  of  acuteness  and  good 
sense  to  collect  them,  and  also  a  still  more  uncommon 
degree  of  caution  to  apply  them."* 

Much  of  the  necessity  for  collecting  the  material  for 
the  present  undertaking,  was  caused  by  the  latter  part 
of  the  above  observations  being  wholly  disregarded  by 
parties  whose  acuteness  and  talents  were  of  a  high  order 
in  other  respects.  And  it  is  a  singular  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  the  above  quotation  from  Stewart,  that  the 
controversy  about  the  mortality  of  infants  in  the  North 
Union  Workhouse,  was  occasioned  originally  by  the 
maimer  in  which  the  rate  of  mortality  was  calculated,  or 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  part  II.  p.  230. 
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rather  by  a  dispute  about  winch  of  two  modes  was  the 
correct  one. 

When  I  commenced  this  inquiry  I  did  not  propose 
going  beyond  the  one  question  at  issue;  but  facts  increas- 
ing on  me  by  the  deepening  interest  of  the  subject,  I  have 
been  imperceptibly  led  far  beyond  my  intended  limits. 

After  immense  and  continued  personal  labour,  I 
arranged  some  tables,  formed  on  an  Infant  population  of 
beyond  12,000,  ^discriminatory  taken  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  ceUar  to  garret,  principally  in  the  poorer 
streets  of  St.  Michan's  parish.  I  went  through  every 
house  in  these  streets,  and  through  every  room  in  each 
house,  omitting  none,  save  some  few  that  were  occupied 
sues.  -  •■•'••••<••  parties  so  apparently  respectable  as  to  forbid  any 
j J    ■>  J  inquiries  of  this  nature.    I^in  this  way^obtained  results 

upon  the  great  number  of  12,280  children. 

The  table  of  Infant  Mortality  is  formed  from  the 
number  of  children  Baptised,  and  does  not  contain  a 
single  still-born  child;— for  every  figure  in  this  table  I 
have  a  family  registered,  and  therefore  its  accuracy  can- 
uL  J  »?  not  be  qucationod,  ovon  by  tlm  moat  ciooptiual.  The 
inquiry  at  the  workhouse  was  on  children  under  the  age 
of  two  years.  I  found  the  mortality  at  that  age  to  vary 
from  32  to  36  per  cent.,  but  in  some  wretched  localities, 
even  above  50,  and  if  the  most  destitute  were  selected,' 
the  mortality  would  be  much  greater. 

These  facts,  accompanied  by  some  explanatory  tables, 
were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  in  February,  1843,  and  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  placed  on  the  minutes  »of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  since  which  time,  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  an 
excess  of  mortality  amongst  the  infants,  either  at  that 
Board  or  in  any  of  the  medical  periodicals. 

The  following  table  is  deduced  from  accurate  inquiry 
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amongst  the  working  classes  not  destitute,  and  shows 
the  mortality  up  to  the  age  of  five  years : 


In  the  1st  month,  5  "38  per  cent. 


2nd  „ 

3rd  „ 

4th  „ 

5th  „ 

6th  „ 

7th  „ 

8th  „ 


2-27 
2-18 
1-43 
135 
251 
1-46 
1-58 


In  the  9th  month,  2 '86  per  cent. 


I  Oth  „ 

11th 
1st  year 

2nd  „ 

3rd  „ 

4th  „ 

5th  „ 


1-60 
1-97 
1301 
12-96 
8-17 
6-42 
4-56 


While  collecting  the  facts  as  to  the  deaths  of  infants, 
I  found  that,  by  some  additional  labour,  I  might  have 
material  whereby  to  form  a  table  of  mortality  for  the 
working  classes  of  all  ages.  I  therefore,  in  my  mquiries, 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  noting  all  deaths ;  this  I 
did,  because  it  came  within  my  reach,  and  without  any 
intention  of  ever  putting  the  results  of  these  deaths 
forward  as  data  to  be  relied  on.  As  I  proceeded,  I  found 
the  mortality,  as  well  in  infancy  as  in  more  advanced 
life,  to  be  so  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  accredited 
tables  used  for  the  purposes  of  life  insurance  in  this 
country,  that  I  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions 
derived  from  my  own  ascertained  facts.  I  in  consequence 
laid  aside  all  that  I  had  collected,  and  recommenced  my 
labours  with  some  little  experience  acquired  by  my  first 
attempt.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  form  the  Table  of  Infant 
Mortality  with  an  accuracy  that  forbids  all  cavil.  Not 
so  the  table  for  advanced  life ;  for  although  I  believe  the 
results  to  be  true  in  the  aggregate,  yet  information 
gleaned  from  such  a  multitude  of  individuals,  on  whose 
statements  you  can  have  no  sufficient  check,  must  abound 
with  errors.  I  therefore  hold  it  as  impossible  to  pro- 
duce a  table  of  mortality  for  the  entire  duration  of  life, 
with  any  thing  approaching  to  the  same  accuracy  as  that 
for  infant  life. 
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The  following  tables  are  also  the  result  of  these 
inquiries  as  regards  mortality  amongst  upwards  of  3,000 
families  of  the  working  classes,  taken  indiscriminately  :— 


No.  1 — Showing  the  Propor- 
tion per  cent,  of  Deaths  at  each 
Year  of  Age. 


Under  12  months, 

1  year, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26  to  30 
31  to  40 
41  to  50 
51  to  60 
61  to  70 
71  to  80 
81  to  90 
91  to  100 


.  22-15 
.  13-01 
.  12-96 
.  8-17 
.  6-42 
.  4-56 
.  4-29 
.  4-03 
.  2-05 
.  2-67 
.  1-85 
1-61 
1-55 
1-36 
1-59 
1-55 

1-  76 

2-  27 
2-32 
2-60 
2-23 
2-32 
2-60 
2-36 
2-16 
2-38 

12-68 
24-64 
30-12 
36-12 
46-83 
67-45 
82-77 
94-73 


No.  2 — Showing  the  Propor- 
tion per  cent,  of  Deaths,  between 
the  period  of  Birth  and  each  Year 
under-mentioned. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 


year, 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


91  to  100 


.  32-28 
.  41  06 
.  45-87 
.  49  35 
.  51-66 
.  53-74 
.  55-60 
,  56-72 

57-  88 

58-  66 

59-  32 

59-  96 

60-  50 

61-  14 

61-  83 

62-  50 

63-  36 

64-  22 
65'15 

65-  93 

66-  72 

67-  59 

68-  45 

69-  04 
69-78 
73-61 
80-11 
86-10 
91-12 
94-28 

98-  46 

99-  73 
99-98 


Table  No.  1  is  calculated  on  the  decrease  at  each  year 
of  age :  thus,  if  there  are  5,458  children,  each  fire  years 
old,  and  that  249  of  these  children  die  before  attaining 
their  sixth  year,  the  mortality  within  the  fifth  year  is 
4-56  per  cent.  Or,  if  at  the  tenth  year,  there  are  4,539 
children,  each  ten  years  old,  and  that  of  these  84  die 
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before  attaining  their  eleventh  year,  the  mortality  within 
the  tenth  year  is  1  -85.  Or,  if  there  are  2,603  men,  each 
35  years  of  age,  and  that  66  of  these  2,603  die  within  the 
year,  the  mortality  is  then  2*53  per  cent. 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  mortality  at  each  year  of  age 
from  birth :  thus,  at  the  fifth  year  of  age  the  mortality 
has  been  51*66,  more  than  half  of  those  born  having 
been  swept  off;  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  the 
mortality  has  been  66*72,  two-thirds  having  died. 


No.  3. — Showing  the  Decrease 
per  cent,  at  every  Year  of  Age. 


No.  4  Showing  the  Number 

per  cent,  living  at  the  Termina- 
tion of  each  Year  of  Age. 


1  year,  . 

.  32-28 

1  year,  . 

.  67-72 

2 

.  8-78 

2 

.  58-94 

3 

.  4-81 

3 

.  5413 

4 

.  3-48 

4 

.  50-65 

5 

.  2-31 

5 

.  48-34 

6 

.  2-08 

6 

.  46-26 

7 

.  1-86 

7 

.  44-40 

8 

.  1-12 

8 

.  43-28 

9 

.  1-16 

9 

.  42-12 

10 

.  -78 

10 

.  41-34 

11 

•66 

11 

.  40-68 

12 

.  -64 

12 

.  40-04 

13 

.  -54 

13 

.  39-50 

14 

•64 

14 

.  38-86 

15 

.  -69 

15 

.  38-17 

16 

.  -67 

16 

.  37-50 

17 

.  -86 

17 

.  36-64 

18 

.  -86 

18 

.  35-78 

19 

•93 

19 

.  34-85 

20 

.  -78 

20 

.  34-07 

21 

.  -79 

21 

.  33-28 

22 

.  '  -87 

22 

.  32-41 

23 

•86 

23 

.  3155 

24 

.  -59 

24 

.  30-96 

25 

.  -74 

25 

.  30-22 

26  to 

30  . 

.  3-83 

26  to 

30  . 

.  26-39 

31  to 

40  . 

.  6-50 

31  to 

40  . 

.  19-89 

41  to 

50  . 

;       .  5-99 

41  to 

50  . 

.  13-90 

51  to 

60  . 

.  5-02 

51  to 

60  . 

.  8-88 

61  to 

70  . 

.  3-16 

61  to 

70  . 

.  5-72 

71  to 

80  . 

.  4-18 

71  to 

80  . 

.  1-54 

81  to 

90  . 

.  1-27 

81  to 

90  . 

.  -27 

91  to  100  . 

.  -25 

91  to  100  . 

02 

Tables  Nos.  3  and  4,  are  sufficiently  explanatory  at 
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one  raw:— thus,  if  it  were  possible  to  take  100  children 
at  bn-th,  the  actual  decrease  in  each  year  on  these  100, 
would  be,  at  each  period,  as  indicated  by  Table  No.  3. ' 

The  actual  number  remaining  alive  at  the  termination 
of  each  period,  is  shown  by  Table  No.  4. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  form  these  tables  so  as  to  make 
them  intelligible  to  all  classes.    It  will  be  seen  that  the 
accuracy  of  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  depends  altogether  on  the 
truth  of  Table  No.  1 .,— that  in  fact  there  is  but  one  table 
put  into  different  positions,  in  order  to  show  the  several 
facts  properly  deducible  therefrom.    The  mortality  here 
shown  is  terrifically  great  in  infancy,  and  I  believe  is 
without  parallel,  unless  in  some  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  in  England.    Between  the  sanitary  and  moral 
condition  of  the  populations  of  these  places  and  that  of 
our  people,  I  hold  there  is  no  parity.  I  will  therefore  not 
make  any  comparison:  I  will  merely  state  my  opinion 
of  our  people  (particularly  the  mothers)^  «ed  those  who  ^ 
are  acquainted  with  the  English  manufacturing  districst 
may  then  make  their  deductions.    Nearly  50  per  cent, 
of  these  women  were  not  born  within  the  city  or  county 
of  Dublin;  they  were  married  young,  and  are  very 
generally  healthy;  there  is  no  curvature  of  spine  amongst 
them — no  malformation;  their  bodies  are  as  nature 
formed  them— perfect ;  they  are  proverbially  prolific, 
and  having  never  submitted  to  the  destructive  pressure 
of  stays,  their  labours  are  natural ;  then  love  of  offspring 
is  boundless,  and  having  no  employment  the  maternal 
duties  are  never  deputed  to  others.   It  may  be  quite  true 
that  they  cannot  boast  of  much  mental  culture,  but  as 
they  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  demoralizing 
contagion  of  the  workshop  or  the  factory,  they  possess 
much  moral  virtue. 

These  arc  some  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  children 
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of  the  working  people  should  not  furnish  such  a  large 
proportion  of  mortality ;  yet  we  find  that  of  all  the  chil- 
dren born  of  this  class,  22*15  per  cent,  die  within  the  first 
twelve  months,  and  that  more  than  half  are  swept  off  at 
the  fifth  year;  that  at  the  ninth  year,  only  42*12  remain 
alive  out  of  every  100  births;  from  this  age  to  the 
seventeenth  the  mortality  is  about  1^  per  cent,  for  every 
increased  year  of  age;  thence  to  the  age  of  forty,  the 
mortality  is  about  2\  per  cent,  in  each  year ;  the  mor- 
tality then  steadily  increases  until  the  fifty-sixth  year, 
at  which  we  find  it  4  per  cent. ;  from  this  age  the  mor- 
tality varies  with  the  progressive  age  from  4,  5,  6,  7  per 
cent,  until  we  come  to  the  age  of  seventy;  we  here 
ascertain  the  mortality  to  be  about  8  per  cent.,  or  in 
other  words,  that  if  there  are  100  individuals,  each  seventy 
years  old,  eight  of  the  100  will  die  before  attaining  their 
seventy-first  year.  Let  it  here  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  appalling  mortality  in  childhood,  a 
very  small  proportion  of  those  born  reach  this  age.  After 
the  seventieth  year,  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
account  of  ages,  either  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  few  attain  that  age, 
and  that  those  who  do,  are  no  longer  fitted  for  labour,  but 
drawl  out  the  remainder  of  their  life  dependent  on  their 
children  or  on  the  bounty  of  the  public.  Some  instances 
of  extreme  old  age  occasionally  occur,  "  but  these  ex- 
amples of  great  age  are  not  to  be  considered  an  argument 
of  superior  salubrity  in  any  place,  nor  is  the  absence  of 
instances  a  proof  of  insalubrity."— Hawkins'.  Medical 
Statistics.^  Dr.  Thomas  Shgri,  in  his  observations  on 
mortality,  ^states,  "  That  we  should  not  estimate  the 
healthiness  of  anyplace  from  its  having  a  few  old  people ;" 
and  again—"  The  unhealthiness  of  a  place  affects  children 
much,  and  many  of  them  it  cuts  off  or  renders  diseased; 
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but  such  as  healthily  survive  that  state  of  life,  even  in 
bad  air,  may,  by  regularity  and  suitable  diet,  live  to  a 
great  age  in  any  habitable  place.    Hence  we  meet  with 
more  or  less  old  people  in  all  situations."    Blumcnbach      •  , 
asserts,  in  hio  Inatitutiomo  Phyaioloqiow,  vthat  -after  A 
by  an  accurate  examination,^  has  ascertained  a  remarkable 

fact,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  Europeans  attain  le^K  / 
their  eighty-fourth  year,  while  on  the ^thor  hand  few  c.^x^y 
exceed  it."  *°This  proportion  does  not  exist  in  Ireland; 
and  I  adduce  the  authority  of  this  eminent  physiologist, 
to  show  that  a  condition  of  life  which  is  scarcely  to  be 
met  with  in  any  part  of  our  wretched  island,  is  of  such 
j  frequent  occurrence  in  other  parts  of  Europe  as  to  war- 

pf^rc^ss.  J  rant  the  use  of  the te^-Tqonsiderable  proportion.^  + 

There  is  another  lamentable  fact,  which  at  once  appears 
from  an  examination  of  the  population  returns  for  this 
country^  ft  is  a  fact  too  glaring  to  be  concealed,  and 
the  admission  of  its  truth,  however  galling  to  an  Irish- 
man, must  be  made.  It  is,  that  our  population,  although 
slowly  increasing,  is  still  deficient  in  its  proportion  of 
mature  age,  and  has  a  larger  comparative  proportion  of 
dependent  infancy  than  is  any  where  to  be  found,  even 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  trace  out  the  causes  of 
the  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  have  led  to  this 
deterioration  of  our  people ;  but  from  whatever  causes  it 
may  have  arisen,  the  effects  produced  are,  that  although 
blessed  with  the  most  temperate  climate,  the  richest  soil, 
the  whole  island  teeming  with  all  those  gifts  of  nature 
which  can  conduce  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  a 
people,  we  are  yet  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  misery 
and  consequent  degradation.  The  people  appear  to  be 
"without  the  pale"  of  protection  or  civihzation-^-^heir  ^ 
^condition  cannot  be  too  much  dwelled  on — theis  whole  Si 
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wretchedness^hould  be  continually  exposed  in  all  its 
piteous  nakedness — every  man  of  every  grade  in  the 
island  should  have  the  facts  constantly  present  to  his 
1 J  mind-f-they  should  enter  even  into  the  social  circle,  and 
when  our  people  congregate,  their  deliberations  should 
be  how  these  evils  can  be  remedied ;  for,  so  long  as  they 
exist,  no  substantial  improvements  amongst  us  generally 
can  be  hoped  for.  Eailroads  may  be  formed — our  system 

L  (*  !  of  agriculturejbnproved — ovon  a  few  may  profit  by  trade 
or  by  manufactures,  and  by  these  means  individuals  may 
amass  fortunes,  and  some  of  our  middle  classes  become 
independent ;  but  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is 
suffered  to  remain  in  their  present  condition,  the  country 
is  deprived  of  its  real  strength,  and  our  pride,  if  not  our 
humanity,  is  shocked  by  seeing  those  on  whose  labours 
we  exist,  and  from  whose  toil  we  derive  much  of  what 
contributes  to  our  social  happiness,  in  a  condition  scarcely 

kgwsy  to  what  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  a 

country  altogether  barbarous,  and  not  in  one  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  most  powerful  empire  that  has  ever 
existed,  and  which  is  legally  presumed  to  be  a  sharer  in 
that  empire's  prosperity. 

Few  have  thought  it  worthy  of  their  attention  to  com- 
pute the  probable  duration  of  life  among  the  working 
classes;  and  although  we  have  many  tables  of  the  expec- 
tation of  life,  formed  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  at  different  ages  and  places,  there  is  no  where  to  be 
found  a  table  showing  the  expectancy  of  life  amongst 
the  labouring  population.  Yet  apart  from  the  interest 
attached  to  such  a  table,  as  showing  to  the  humane  and 
benevolent  the  operation  of  the  social  condition  upon  the 
duration  of  life  amongst  those  classes,  and  suggesting 
the  necessity  of  improving  that  condition,  I  conceive 
that  owing  to  the  growing  prevalence  of  benefit  societies, 
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mortality  clubs,  &c,  amongst  the  working  people,  much 
practical  utility  may  be  derived  from  a  table  setting  forth 
the  expectation  of  life  amongst  a  working  population  in 
a  crowded  city.  I  have  accordingly  arranged  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


A  Table  of  the  Expectation  of  Life  at  every  Year  of  Age,  agreeably 
to  the  Data  contained  in  the  preceding  Tables. 
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The  population  of  the  district  on  which  the  preceding 
tables  were  formed  is  stationary  as  to  numbers;  and 
although  the  mortality  in  infancy  is  so  very  great,  yet 
the  proportionate  numbers  at  each  age  now  living  are 
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very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  year  1821.  The  tables 
are  formed  from  the  deaths  alone,  and  may  be  useful 
for  comparison  with  other  tables  similarly  formed. 

The  expectation  of  life  tables  in  the  Irish  Census  of 
1841,  I  believe,  are  so  formed  ;  but  tables  of  mortality 
and  of  expectation  of  life  cannot  be  considered  true, 
unless  formed  from  two  series  of  facts,  viz.,  the  number 
living  at  each  age,  and  the  number  dying  at  each  age, 
and  the  observed  relation  between  these  facts.  There 
are  no  data  for  the  formation  of  such  tables  in  Ireland. 

There  has  never  been  at  any  period  a  perfect  registry 
^   of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  this  country.  Sir 
lP     Win.  Petty,  in  1675,  states,  "  That  registries  are  not  yet 
kept,  though  of  late  begun  in  Dublin,  but  imperfectly." 
The  only  approach  to  a  registry  is  that  recorded  by 
Doctor  T.  Short,  who  states  that  Doctor  Rutty  furnished     ^  ■  "V 
him  with  some  annual  abstracts  from  the  Dublin  bills 
from  the  year  1715  to  1746.    But  the  value  of  these 
abstracts  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  some  years 
want  the  deaths  and  births,  several  years  want  the 
christenings ;  that  there  is  no  specification  of  sex  to 
either  the  baptized  or  buried,  and  that  the  marriages 
are  altogether  wanting.    Doctor  Rju^y_  himself  states,     /■>*<.  C<x/* 
"  that  the  whole  account  of  births  and  deaths  is  con- 
siderably short  of  the  truth,  because  of  the  great  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  who  christen  and  bury  by  themselves; 
and  also,  that  scarce  a  village  about  the  city  but  has 
monuments  for  the  dead  of  Dublin,  and  some  of  them 
bury  250  or  more  in  the  year." 

In  1810  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners 
on  the  Public  Records  of  Ireland  was  directed  to  the 
defective  state  of  the  parish  registries.  They,  in  conse- 
quence, caused  a  query  to  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the 
several  diocesan  registrars,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
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taining  the  state  of  the  parochial  registries  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  deaths  throughout  Ireland.  The  result 
of  this  inquiry  not  having  proved  as  satisfactory  as 
could  have  been  wished,  the  board,  in  their  "Report  to  /* 
the  Prince  Regent,  in  1812,  expressed  their  sentiments 
on  this  subject  as  follows With  respect  to  parochial 
registries,  the  board  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
public  importance  of  their  regular  return  and  transmis- 
sion to  some  secure  repository,  and  of  their  arrangement 
and  preservation  therein,  as  well  as  with  the  long  expe- 
rienced inefficacy  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands  to  attain 
those  objects,  that  they  feel  themselves  emboldened  most 
humbly  to  submit  to  your  Royal  Highness's  consideration, 
whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  that  the  provisions  of 
a  Bill,  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature, 
'for  the  better  regulation  and  preservation  of  parish 
and  other  registries  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials,  and  for  establishing  general  repositories  for  all 
such  registries  in  England,'  should,  if  approved  of  for 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  extended  also  to 
Ireland,  where  some  legislative  provision  for  the  like 
purpose  is  certainly  very  much  wanted." 

The  importance  of  a  well-regulated  system  for  regis- 
tration of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths,  cannot 
be  too  highly  valued,  whether  viewed  as  affecting  the 
interests  of  individuals  for  legal  purposes,  or  of  the 
community,  as  affording  the  only  true  data  for  deter- 
mining the  laws  of  mortality,  which  so  materially  affect, 
and  are  the  basis  on  which  are  founded,  all  the  various 
systems  of  life  insurances  and  annuities,  value  of  leases, 
pensions,  salaries,  &c,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be 
regreted  that  no  legislative  enactment  on  this  subject 
exists  for  Ireland.  In  the  absence  of  such  registries  no 
true  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  increase  or  diminution 
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of  a  population ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  continually  liable 
V  to  be  misled  by  vague  opinions  as  to  the  duration  of  life. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  table  of  mortality  for  Ire- 
land, or  for  any  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  save 
that  in  the  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  and 
one  for  a  section  of  the  wretched  population  of  Limerick, 
reported  by  Doctor^Griffiii,  in  a  highly  interesting  paper,  S  ^  .  Caji  ' 
in  the  London  Statistical  Journal.  Yet  large  monetary 
transactions  in  this  kingdom  are  regulated  by,  and  depen- 
dent upon,  the  existing  opinions  as  to  the  duration  of  life 
in  Ireland ;  but,  strange  to  say,  all  these  transactions, 
which  are  adjusted  by  the  expectation  of  life,  are  based 
upon  results  deduced  from  tables  formed'  with  almost 
mathematical  precision,  on  a  population  whose  social 
condition  differs  from  and  is  much  superior  to  ours. 

The  probable  duration  of  life  is  rarely  known,  unless 
to  those  immediately  connected  with  the  system  of 
assurance  or  of  granting  annuities,  and  even  these  persons 
possess  little  knowledge  beyond  that  of  select  lives  of 
persons  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Perhaps  before  adverting  further  to  the  working  classes 
of  this  city,  or  submitting  for  consideration  several  other 
important  particulars  connected  with  them,  it  -might  be   yvi<*y  j 
useful  to  supply  eomc-facts  as  to  the  present  general  oUJutl^ 
state  of  the  population  in  this  country,  and  in  the  city  of  ^^-h*-/^*/ 
Dublin  in  particular,  and  eompaging  such  state,  as  regards  in 
particular  districts  and  towns  in  Ireland,  with  that  of  the  / 
population  of  certain  districts  and  towns  in  England. 

Thcac  facts-will  furnish  lamentable  ovidoncc  that  the  <^c^,/ta^c^\ 
working  classes  m  Dublin,  are  not  in  a  more  wretched  f-*  au/c^lio/u^ilt 
condition  than  their  fellows  throughout  the  provinces,  ft***.^ 
but  that  all  are  alike  sunk  into  that  state  of  abject  misery, 
for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  any  country  in  Europe. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  from  time  to  time  made 
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to  enumerate  the  population  of  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  stated  by  Moryson,  that  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  which  Mountjoy  had  just  then  brought  to 
a  successful  issue,  the  total  number  of  souls  left  in  Ireland 
did  not  exceed  700,000.  Petty  estimated  the  population, 
previous  to  the  civil  war  of  1641,  to  be  1,466,000  ;  his 
estimate  in  1672  is  1,100,000.  Since  Petty's  time  there 
have  been  various  attempts  at  "solving  this  great  national 
problem ;"— Dobbs  in  1712,  1718,  1725  and  '26— the 
established  clergy  hfl  731 — and,  at  frequent  periods,  the 
hearth-money  collectors,  &c,  &c.  In  the  year  1791,  a 
return  was  made  to  the  Irish  Parliament  by  the  hearth- 
money  collectors,  in  which  the  popidation  was  esti- 
mated at  4,206,6 12.  From  this  time  there  were  several 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  efforts  made  to  enumerate  the 
people.  JSTewenham,  in  1805,  estimated  the  population 
at  5,395,456  ;  the  incomplete  census  of  1812,  gives  it  at 
5,937,356;  until,  in  1821,  an  act  passed  the  imperial 
Parliament  "  to  provide  for  taking  an  account  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  and  for  ascertaining  the  increase 
and  diminution  thereof."  The  carrying  out  of  this  act 
was  intrusted  to  William  Shaw  Mason,  who,  from  local 
advantages,  together  with  much  mental  powers  and 
habits  of  arrangement,  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
arduous  duty.  It  was  not  until  July,  1823,  that  the 
report  was  presented  to  Parliament,  and  it  is  the  first 
authentic  statement  of  the  actual  number  of  souls  in 
Ireland.  This  work,  unequalled  by  anything  of  its  land, 
is  singularly  simple  in  its  arrangement  and  perfect  in  its 
conclusions.  It  contains,  in  the  most  satisfactory  form,  all 
the  information  that  can  be  expected  in  an  enumeration 
of  the  people ;  and  is  an  evidence,  not  alone  of  Mason's 
taste  and  judgment,  but  also  of  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  people  and  of  the  topography  of  the  country. 
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The  ages  in  this  census  are  given  in  quinquennial  periods, 
and  the  total  population  is  stated  to  he  6,801,827. 

The  census  returns  for  1831,  were  also  creditahly  got 
up,  and  enumerate  the  population  at  7,767,40 1 .  The  ages 
are  not  stated  in  this  census ;  and  although  the  enume- 
ration of  persons  may  he  perfect,  yet  the  returns  want 
that  minuteness  and  appearance  of  accuracy  so  remarka- 
ble in  those  of  1821.  The  correctness  as  to  numbers 
in  the  returns  of  1831,  is,  however,  mainly  confirmed  by 
the  census  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  1834. 

We  now  come  to  the  census  of  1841.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  few  useful  works  on  Ireland,  undertaken  and 
carried  out  with  a  true  straight-forward  spirit.  The 
compilation  and  arrangement  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  material  contained  in  this  laborious  work,  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  Commissioners,  and  cannot  be  too  much 
prized  by  every  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  country.  The  Commissioners  were  not 
satisfied  with  giving  a  mere  enumeration  of  ages  and  of 
persons.  They  say,  "  We  hoped  to  throw  some  useful 
light  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  community,  as 
there  can  be  no  more  obvious  indication  of  the  advances 
and  condition  of  a  people  than  improvements  in  the 
comforts  of  their  residence ;"  and  again,  they  say,  "  We 
felt  that  a  census  ought  to  be  a  social  survey,  not  a  bare 
enumeration."  In  this  great  work,  there  are  some  blots 
which  go  far  to  prove  that  those  engaged  on  it  were  not 
of  the  people ;  but  these  errors  are  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  immense  mass  of  information  crowding 
on  us  in  every  page. 

The  ages  in  this  census  are  stated  in  single  years.  The 
total  enumeration  of  persons  is  8,175,124,  showing  an 
increase  of  only  5*25  per  cent,  on  the  census  of  1831 ; 
while  that  of  1831  had  an  increase  of  14*19  on  the 
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preceding  one  in  1 82 1 .  This  slow  increase  of  the  people 
in  Ireland,  as  enumerated  in  1841,  is  endeavoured  to  be 
accounted  for  by  emigration  and  other  causes,  which  are 
scarcely  tenable. 

The  increase  of  the  English  people  has  been  pretty 
steady,  and  has  averaged  beyond  15  per  cent,  for  each 
of  the  four  last  decennial  periods,  being  14$  per  cent,  in 
1811—171  in  1821—16  in  1831— and  14-5  per  cent,  in 
1841. 

The  increase  for  Scotland  for  the  same  decennial 
periods,  has  averaged  13$  per  cent.,  being  14  per  cent, 
in  1811— 16  in  1821—13  in  1831—  and  11-1  percent,  in 
1841. 

The  increase  for  Wales  has  been  13  per  cent,  in 
1811—17  in  1821—12  in  1831— and  13  per  cent,  in  1841. 

As  I  propose  only  to  deal  with  facts,  I  will  not  here 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  probable  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  during  the  last  ten  and  the 
preceding  ten  years,  and  between  that  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  and  of  Ireland  during  the  last  ten  years. 

I  woidd  here  suggest,  that  portions  of  the  census  for 
1841,  should  be  circulated  through  the  entire  island. 
It  will  be  found,  that  in  it  each  county  is  separate  and 
complete  within  itself.  Attached  to  the  census  reports 
are  four  beautifully  sbaded  maps,  indicating  the  state  of 
education,  house  accommodation,  densit}-  of  population, 
and  the  proportionate  quantity  of  live  stock,  &c.  These 
maps  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  suggest  the  for- 
mation of  skeleton  maps  for  each  barony  and  county,  on 
which  might  be  detailed  the  population  returns  of  1,821, 
1831,  and  1841,  the  ages  of  the  people,  the  state  of 
education  within  the  barony  or  county,  the  amount  of 
house  accommodation,  &c,  &c. ;  and  thus  the  actual 
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condition  of  each  district  would  be  placed  within  view  of 
the  parties  most  interested.    The  circulation  of  such 
modes  of  instruction,  would  tend  to  beget  a  taste  for 
information  on  these  subjects;  and  before  the  period  for 
taking  the  next  census  arrived,  there  would  be  found  in 
every  barony  of  the  country,  persons  who  might  be 
intrusted  with  the  enumeration  of  the  people,  or  mainly 
assist  those  who  would  be  engaged  on  it.    "  The  boun- 
daries, and  names,  and  areas  are  now  for  the  first  time 
definitely  settled,  and  need  not  present  any  difficulties 
for  the  future.    The  enumeration,  as  a  simple  return  of 
numbers,  will  also  be  of  easy  repetition.  But  the  whole 
of  our  varied  classification  is  doubtless  susceptible  of 
extension  and  improvement." — "  The  difficulties  are  of 
a  nature  to  be  generally  overcome  by  increased  intel- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  will  naturally 
lead  to  better  returns ;  and  to  this  subject  we  therefore 
hope  that  attention  will  in  future  be  directed." — Census 
Report. 

I  give  the  annexed  map  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  as 
a  sample  of  what  I  would  suggest  for  other  counties. 
They  should  be  mere  outline  maps,  that  may  be  filled 
up  according  to  taste;  but  in  addition  to  the  population 
returns  and  house  accommodation,  should  contain  the 
number  of  schools,  the  workhouses,  lines  of  railroads, 
&c,  &c.  I  give  Carlow,  as  it  is  the  first  county  in  the 
census  returns,  and  although  one  of  the  smallest  in  Ire- 
land, is  remarkable  for  richness  of  soil  and  for  the  com- 
fortable condition  of  the  people. 

The  relative  numbers  at  the  several  ages  enumerated 
in  the  census  of  1821  and  of  1841  respectively,  are 
singularly  alike,  and  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  accu- 
racy of  each ;  but  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
relative  numbers  at  similar  ages  of  the  population  of 
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England,  or  even  with  those  districts  of  England  whose 
sanitary  state  is  the  most  wretched,  the  true  condition 
of  our  population  is  thereby  rendered  apparent— showing 
a  smaller  proportion  of  productive  hands,  and  a  conse- 
Urr^vr  ^^yquent4am*ase  of  helplessness  and  dependency,  as  men- 
/  tioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  the  existence 
of  which  the  following  tables  will  place  beyond  doubt. 

The  proportionate  numbers  at  each  age  in  Ireland,  in 
each  of  the  census  of  1821  and  of  1841,  are  as  follows, 
viz. : — 


Age. 


5  and  under, 

6  to  10 
IS 
20 
30 
40 
60 
GO 
70 


11  to 
IS  to 
21  to 
81  to 
41  to 
51  to 
81  to 
71  to  80 
81  to  90 
91  to  100 
Upwards, 
Not  specified 

Total  Population 
on  which  the 
per  eontnge  is 
formed, 


1821. 


Leinster  TJlBter. 


15-C493 
12-9778 
11-0681 
11-4259 
18-0059 
11-7430 
8-12/8 
6-0799 
2-7760 
•9444 
•2063 
•0303 
•0035 
•1612 


1757402 


147794 
13-1602 
12-457lj 
12-5136 
17H633 
10-7768 
7-9648 
6-1559 
3-2942 
1-2333 
•2868 
•0334 
■0047 
•1698 


15-5924 
14  0628 
12-1540 
12-3347 
17'3422 
11-9600 
7-3504] 
6-8252 
2-3524 
•7860 
•1416 
•0233 
•0046 
■0607 


Con- 
naught, 


16-1227 
14-1722 
12-1 
12-4880 
17  0949 
11-4839 
7  1953 
5-02B3 
2-2809 
•7681 
•1510 
•0277 
■0093 
•1073 


Total 
of 
Ireland. 


15-2997 
13-5368 
12-1718 
12-1775 
17-5758 
11-4786 
77089 
6-0050 
2-7269 
•9556 
•2025 
•0288 
■0051 
•1263 


1998494|  1935612  1110229j  6S01327 


1841. 


Leinster 


14-3283 
12-3361 
11-3729 
11-5496 
18-7697 
11 -7352 
9-3316 
B'O 
2-0 
T1493 
•2090 
•0611 
•0012 
•0769 


Ulster. 


Total 
nau«ht-i  Iretod. 


Con. 


15-  3090 
13-4441 
12-0154 
11-4320 

16-  0914 
11-2347 

8-4927 
6-0780 
3-2504 
1-5128 
•3928 
•0502 
•0006 
•0952 


1973731 


23SG373 


15  3336 
13-0558 
11-5807 

1 1-  6448 
l8-635l] 

12-  0031 
7-8535' 
6-1819, 
2'3997j 

■9454 
•1992 
•0456 
•O012 
•0701 


I 


16-1B61 
14-3004 
12-2628 
11-0118 
160183 
11-1488 
7-9648 
5-7881 
2-3C41 
•9073 
•1872 
•0468 
•0014 
■0748 


15-2464 
13-2124 
11-9511 
11-6O60 
17-6150 
11-5658 
84164 
60588 
2-7648 
11535 
•2773 
•0509 
•0011 
•0797 


8175124 


The  following  table  shows  the  proportionate  numbers 
at  each  age  in  Ireland,  compared  with  those  of  England 
and  Scotland;  also,  the  proportionate  numbers  in  the 
best  three  counties  in  England,  compared  with  those 
in  three  of  the  best  counties  in  Ireland  ;  and  also  the 
town  populations  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds, 
compared  with  those  of  Drogheda,  Galway,  Belfast,  and 
Limerick : — 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IRELAND. 

Age. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Dorset, 
Hereford, 

and 
Cornwall. 

Liverpool, 
Manches- 
ter, and 
Leeds. 

Age. 

Ireland. 

Carlow, 
Wexford, 
and 
Oavan. 

Drogheda, 
Galway, 
Belfast, 
and 

Limerick. 

Under  5, 
S  to  10 
10  to  15 
15  to  90 
£0  to  SO 
30  to  40 
40  to  50 
50  to  60 
60  to  70 
70  to  80 
80  to  90 
90  to  100 
Upwards, 
Not  specified, 

13-2134 

11-  9393 
10-8537 

9-9135 
17-7501 

12-  i*65 
9-6099 
6-4175 
4-3551 
2-1381 

•6726 
•0471 
•0014 
•3011 

13  0984 
1 1  -9800 

11-  3422 
10'2'JII0 
17-5375 

12-  6623 
9-3311 
6-2704 
4-4202 
21903 

•6B88 
•0698 
■0039 
■1864 

13M693 

15-  8B58 
11-3B70 

9  U615 

16-  0264 
11-7007 

9-4049 
6-7342 
4-8800 
2-6726 
•7870 
■0608 
•0020 
•1331 

13-4053 
107099 
10-0235 
9-8328 
20-8821 
16-4189 
9-8329 
5-33Q7 
3-0155 
1-1205 
•2322 
•0199 
•0020 
•1716 

5  and  under, 
6  to   10  . 
11  to   15  . 
16  to   20  . 
21  to    80  . 
31  to   40  . 
41  to    50  . 
51  to    60  . 
01  to    70  . 
71  to   80  . 
81  to   90  . 
91  to  100  . 
Upwards,  . 
Not  specified, 

16-  2464 
13-2124 
11-9511 
11-6060 

17-  6150 
11*5058 

8-4104 
6-0588 
2-7648 
1-1636 
•2773 
•0509 
•0011 
•0797 

14-9968 
12-9762 
11-8215 
11-3878 
17-3509 

9-1848 
6-1809 
3-0838 
1-2532 
•3195 
•0636 
•0028 
•0666 

14-6521 

10-  9867 

11-  0929 
11-9051 
20-0203 

9-1404 
5-71199 
2'3856 
•8815 
•1B95 
■0368 

•1997 

Total  population 
on  wliich  the 
per  centage  is 
formed, 

14,966,370 

2,616,901 

630,200 

681,524 

8,175,124 

631,419 

157,235 

The  per  centage 
of  population 
of  50  years  of 
age   aud  up- 
wards, 

13-531 

13-881 

16'144 

9-722 

10-306 

10-003 

9-203 

The  proportionate  numbers  given  in  the  above  table 
I  have  deduced  from  the  official  reports,  having  collected 
the  data  upon  which  the  calctdations  are  formed  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  anxiously  guarded  against  every 
somce  of  error.    The  table  furnishes,  at  one  view,  the 
comparative  state  of  the  population  of  the  countries, 
and  of  the  districts  of  the  countries,  whose  names  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  column ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
as  I  presume  few  will  deny,  that  the  duration  of  life  is 
affected  by  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  this  table 
supplies  us  with  the  means  of  estimating  the  relative 
comforts  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
places.    On  examining  the  results  shown  in  this  table, 
we  find  that  England  and  Scotland  have  each  above  13£ 
per  cent,  of  their  entire  populations  50  years  of  age  and 
upwards ;  while  in  the  entire  of  Ireland,  we  have  only 
1 0^  per  cent,  of  the  popidation  of  the  same  age.  In  the 
best  three  English  counties  there  are  above  15  per  cent, 
at  50  years  of  age  and  upwards ;  while  in  the  best  three 
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counties  (as  to  population)  in  Ireland  we  have  not  quite 
1 1 .  Then,  in  three  of  the  worst  English  manufacturing 
town  populations,  there  are  9|  per  cent,  above  50  years 
of  age;  while  in  the  worst  towns  in  Ireland,  there  are  9}. 

As  I  have  given  this  brief  statement  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  generally,  and  shown  the  condition  of  that 
population,  as  compared  with  the  populations  of  England 
and  Scotland,  I  may  be  aUowed  to  notice  the  house 
accommodation  of  the  people,  collected  from  the  same 
official  sources. 

The  total  number  of  individuals  living  in  Ireland  in 
June,  1841,  was  8,175,124,  living  in  1,328,839  houses. 
)4-  Tlie  Census  Commissioners  .arranged  the  house  accom- 

modation under  four  heads.  ''"  The  fourth  comprises  all 
mud  cabins  having  only  one  room ;  the  third,  a  better 
description  of  cottage,  still  built  of  mud,  but  varying 
from  two  to  four  rooms,  with  windows ;  the  second,  a 
good  farm  house,  or  in  towns  a  house  in  a  small  street, 
having  from  five  to  nine  rooms,  with  windows ;  and  the 
first,  all  houses  of  a  better  description  than  the  pre- 
ceding ones." 

Under  these  heads  there  are 

304,264  houses  built  of  stone  or  brick  ;  these  are  placed  as 
40,080  first  class,  and  264,184  second  class. 
1,024,575  cottages  and  cabins,  composed  wholly  of  mud  ;  of  these 
533,297  are  placed  as  third  class  ;  and  the  remaining 
491,278,  of  but  one  room,  belong  to  the  fourth  class. 

Under  this  arrangement  we  find  there  are 

67,224  families  living  in    40,080  first  class  houses. 
321,925  „  264,184  second  „ 

566,659  „  533.297  third  „ 

516,931  „  491,278  fourth  „ 


Total,  1,472,739  „  1,328.839  houses. 

These  abstracts  show  that  there  are  389,149  families 
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living  in  304,264  houses  of  the  first  and  second  class  ; 
and  the  immense  majority  of  1,083,590  families  reside 
in  1,024,575  mud  houses,  nearly  the  half  of  which  are 
cabins  of  one  room. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  families  living  in  first, 
second,  and  third  class  houses  should  possess  accommo- 
dation according  to  the  respective  classes  in  which  they 
are  placed;  but  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  therefore,  this 
abstract  affords  too  favourable  a  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  people.    From  the  Commissioners'  returns  it 
appears  that  the  following  is  the  accommodation  of  the 
families  residing  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  class 
houses.    Of  the  67,224  families  who  live  in  first  class 
houses,  only  31,333  have  first  class  accommodation; 
11,191  second  class  accommodation;  7,658  third  class 
accommodation;  and  the  remaining  17,042  families, 
although  hiving  in  what  are  termed  first  class  houses, 
have  only  the  fourth,  or  lowest  class  of  accommodation. 
Of  the  321,925  families  living  in  second  class  houses, 
only 230,473  have  second  class  accommodation;  61.960 
have  third  class  accommodation;  and  the  remaining 
29,492  families  have  fourth  class  accommodation.  Of 
the  566,659  families  Hving  in  third  class  houses,  504,768 
have  third  class  accommodation,  and  the  remaining 
61,891  have  but  fourth  class  accommodation. 

This  analysis  shows,  that  in  addition  to  the  516,931 
families  who  live  in  mud  cabins*  of  one  room,  there 
are  108,425  other  families,  who  are  confined  to  the 
accommodation  of  one  room  in  the  houses  in  which 
they  reside,  and  that  of  these  17,042  families  have  this 
wretched  accommodation  in  first  class  houses. 

*  There  are  thousands  of  these  cabins  in  which  not  a  trace  of  a  win- 
dow is  to  he  seen ;  nothing  but  a  little  square  hole  in  front,  which 
doubles  the  duty  of  door,  window,  and  chimney — light,  smoke,  pigs, 

and  children  must  all  pass  in  and  out  of  the  same  aperture  Kohl's 

Ireland. 
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The  accommodation  for  the  entire  number  of  families 
in  Ireland  stands,  therefore,  thus :  

31,333  families  having  first  class  accommodation. 
241,664  „  second 

574,386  „  third 

625,356  „  fourth,  or  lowest  known  accommodation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  81-46  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  of  this  island  have  only  third  and  fourth  class 
accommodation  ;  and  of  these  that  52-12  per  cent,  have 
but  the  mud  hovel,  or  single  room  accommodation. 
In  Leinster  62*59  per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  mud 

houses,  and  of  these  37-73  per  cent,  live  in  the  mud 

hovel  of  one  room. 
In  Munster  75 -3 2  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in  mud 

houses,  and  of  these  56-12  per  cent,  live  in  the  mud 

hovel  of  one  room. 
In  Ulster  72-03  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in  mud 

houses,  and  of  these  56*12  per  cent,  live  in  the  mud 

hovel  of  one  room. 
In  Connaught  88*40  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in 

mud  houses,  and  of  these  55*32  per  cent,  live  in  the 

mud  hovel  of  one  room. 


HOUSE  ACCOMMODATION,  CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  city  of  Dublin  49,511 
families  are  stated  to  live  in  20,109  houses,  which  are 
respectively  divided  into  the  following : — 

27,176  families  living  in  10,171  first  class  houses. 

20,097  „             8,289  second  „ 

2,057  „              1,494  third  „ 

181  ,,                 155  fourth  „ 


This,  at  first  view,  appears  to  give  rather  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  house  accommodation  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Dublin  ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  it  more 
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closely,  we  find  that  the  following  is  the  actual  accom- 
modation of  families  living  in  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  class  houses. 

Of  the  27,176  families  Hving  in  houses  of  the  first 
class,  only  5,605  families  have  first  class  accommodation; 
4,559  families  have  second  class  accommodation ;  4,962 
families  have  third  class  accommodation ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 12,050  families  have  the  fourth  class,  or  single  room 
accommodation,  although  hving  in  first  class  houses. 

Of  the  20,097  families  living  in  second  class  houses, 
only  3,853  families  have  second  class  accommodation ; 
6,093  families  have  third  class  accommodation;  and 
10,151  families  hving  in  second  class  houses  have  only 
the  fourth  class,  or  single  room  accommodation. 

Of  the  2,057  families  hving  in  third  class  houses, 
1,242  families  have  third  class  accommodation ;  the 
remaining  815  families  have  accommodation  of  the  fourth 
class. 

We  thus  find  by  the  Commissioners'  returns  that  the 
49,511  families  within  the  city  of  Dublin  possess  the 
following  house  accommodation : — 

5,605  families  have  first  class  accommodation 
8,412  „       second  „ 

12,297  „  third 

and  that  the  enormous  number  of  23,197,  or  very  near 

one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  families,  have  the 

wretched  and  pestiferous  accommodation  of  a  single 

room;  and  that  of  these  families  12,050  have  this  accom-  M***-  ( 

modation  in  houses  of  the  first  class,  and  that  10,151  c^^u^  m-tru^ 

have  this  same  accommodation  in  houses  of  the  second  ■s^^  'r^n^  - 

class.  £  <^f^uj^>- 

If  these  facts  rested  solely  on  the  information  derived 

from  my  own  inquiries,  I  should  not  dare  to  put  them  ^J^J~^^££uy 

forward,  as  I  must  acknowledge,  that,  with  much  experi-  U*^$  ^  -tu.  <^*^ 

ence  of  the  wretched  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  my  own  tu. 

(Jl-Ti-ltQ-l  }  onrusitut 
syn^l  tsn*.  !rU-  tf^W 
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district,  I  had  no  idea  that  the  same  devastating  misery 
overspread  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Humanity  shudders  at  the  evils  consequent  on  such 
wretchedness,  and  might  be  disposed  to  give  slow 
credence  to  such  appalling  statements,  were  it  not  that 
they  rest  upon  authority  that  cannot  be  questioned. 
Surely  this  state  of  things  cannot  longer  be  allowed  to 
exist  without  the  interference  of  those  who  have  the 
power  to  alleviate  some  portion  of  this  accumulated 
misery.  These  evils,  though  of  long  standing,  are  not 
the  less  urgent ;  and  are  of  such  magnitude  that  nothing 
short  of  legislative  interference  can  remedy  them. 

It  may  be  alleged  in  defence  of  the  several  govern- 
ments we  have  had  from  time  to  time,  that  much  of  this 
misery  is  caused  by  the  inhumanity  of  those  who  should 
be  the  natural  protectors  of  the  humbler  classes;  and 
that  those  hovels  which  barely  afford  them  shelter  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  those  rags  that  scarcely  cover 
their  bodies,  the  almost  total  absence  of  every  article 
that  civilized  man  would  consider  necessary  for  the  com- 
fortable occupation  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  potato, 
which  forms  their  entire  food,  are  quite  sufficient  for  a 
people  who  not  only  patiently  submit  to,  but  appeal'  to 
be  contented  with  such  a  state  of  things.  The  states- 
man and  the  philanthropist,  however,  will  not  so  reason ; 
the  good  sense  of  the  one,  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
other,  will  be  anxious  to  ameliorate  a  condition  of  society 
that  ought  never  to  have  existed,  and  the  misery  of 
which  is  seen  and  felt  by  the  sufferers  as  clearly  as  by 
their  superiors.  When  landlords  not  only  neglect  their 
duty,  but  grossly  abuse  the  power  they  possess,  it  is 
imperative  on  the  government  to  legislate  on  the  subject, 
and  to  protect  the  great  majority  of  the  people  from 
such  selfish  and  heartless  cruelty. 
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I  will  now  return  to  the  main  object  of  this  work — 
the  working  classes  of  the  city  of  Dublin ;  and  I  will 
confine  my  statement,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  more 
distinctness,  to  a  statistical  survey  of  1,000  families  of 
these  classes.  ' 

In  my  frequent  intercourse  with  the  working  classes, 
I  have  collected  much  matter  relating  to  their  social  , 
,r  -  condition.  Having  jio  4efeed.  object,  my  inqukies  were  ^J^0  / 
made  at  irregular  intervals  and  without  much  order ;  but 
latterly,  they  have  assumed  a  shape  which  may  afford 
some  interesting  truths  to  those  who  give  attention  to 
such  matters. 

The  results  comprised  in  the  following  tables,  were 
ascertained  by  accurate  inquiry  from  the  male  heads  of 
famihes,  principally  tradesmen  and  labourers — hardy, 
healthy,  provident  men;  and  as  they  are  (with  few 
exceptions)  members  of  benefit  societies,  they  may  be 
considered  select  lives.  In  no  instance  have  I  included  a 
family  beyond  the  grade  of  tradesman  receiving  weekly 
wages. 

Under  the  head  of  wages  is  inserted  the  full  regu- 
lated pay  for  the  best  men  in  their  respective  trades. 
The  majority  of  the  famihes  of  tradesmen  have  but  one 
room,  but  when  wages  are  fair  and  employment  constant 
they  very  generally  have  two  rooms.   The  rent  of  these 
rooms  varies  according;  to  the  locality-.    In  the  densely       -ft*- «&-'&'*•  *y » 
crowded  houses  of  St.  Michan's  parish,  single  rooms  Sf-uuU?  <u  f^uub  r<- 
average  about  Is.  6d.  per  week;  the  average  rent  of  twot^T^w^^  - 
rooms  is  about  2s.  6d    Cellars  at  all  times  bring -better  ^^W^ 

kiql&r  rents  than  single  rooms,  and  many  of  them  are  crowded 
with  lodging  beds. 

The  name,  residence,  trade,  accommodation  as  to 
lodging,  &c,  of  every  one  of  the  parties  in  this  mquiry, 

*,  kisK.  -we-registered  as  in  the  following  form. 
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These  are  the  results  of  the  first  thousand  families 
registered,  and  as  I  used  much  care  in  the  inquiries,  I 
am  dioposod  to  helieve  them  to  be  correct. 

The  average  age  of  the  male  heads  of  these  families 
is  39*81  years ;  45*10  per  cent,  of  these  were  not  born  in 
the  city  or  county  of  Dublin ;  average  residence  within 
the  city  of  those  not  born  in  city  or  county,  20*57  years. 

Marriage. — Average  age  of  males  24  years;  of  females 
2 1  years ;  one  male  in  every  1 2  has  been  married  at  or  under 
the  age  of  1 8  years ;  one  in  every  1 98  at  or  under  the  1 6th 
year  of  age.  One  female  in  every  6  has  been  married  at  or 
under  17  years  of  age;  one  in  56  at  or  under  15  years;  one 
in  264  at  the  age  of  14.  The  results  in  the  above  table  are 
all  from  first  marriages ;  and  although  some  few  widows 
are  included,  these  results  are  not  thereby  affected. 

Children. — There  has  been  an  average  number  of  5*63 
children  baptized  to  each  productive  marriage ;  of  these 
the  average  number  now  living  is  2*79  to  each.  Twins 
are  frequent.  Doctor  Collins,  in  his  work  on  Midwifery, 
states,  "That  the  proportional  number  of  women  giving 
birth  to  twins,  is  nearly  a  third  greater  than  in  any  other 
country  from  which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  any 
authentic  record.  Thus  in  France,  the  proportion  is  one 
in  every  95  births ;  in  Germany  one  in  80 ;  in  England 
one  in  92  ;  in  Scotland  one  in  95  ;  but  in  Ireland  the  pro- 
portion is  one  to  every  62.  Of  129, 172  women  delivered 
in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Dublin,  2,062  gave  birth  to 
twins;  29  of  the  129,172  produced  triplets,  which  is  in 
the  proportion  of  one  in  4,450,  one  only  gave  birth  to  4." 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  table  that  the  children  baptized 
are  in  the  proportion  of  106*03  males  to  100  females; 
but  that  the  proportion  of  the  children  now  living  is  far 
different,  being  only  97*87  males  to  100  females;  8*16 
per  cent,  more  of  the  male  children  having  died  than 
of  the  female.    That  male  children  arc  always  in  excess 
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at  birth  is  a  well  ascertained  fact;  but  I  confess  I  was 
not  prepared  to  find  so  large  a  proportion  of  male  deaths 
in  infancy.  These  facts  as  to  the  number  of  children 
baptized,  &c,  are  singularly  corroborative  of  an  inquiry 
of  mine  on  the  mortality  of  infants  of  the  poor,  compared 
with  that  of  those  within  a  workhouse,  the  results  in  each 
case  differing  only  in  a  small  fractional  part. 

One  mother  in  every  7  has  had  10  or  more  children 
baptized. 

One  in  eveiy  14  has  had  12  or  more  children  baptized. 

One  in  every  86  has  now  8  living  children. 

Of  mothers  who  have  had  6  or  more  children,  only 
one  in  215  never  lost  a  child. 

Of  mothers  who  have  had  8  or  more  children,  one  in 
7 1 8  never  lost  a  child. 

Amongst  this  class  "  bastards"  are  unknown;  it  is  even 
a  word  that  the  ear  is  never  offended  with,  and  in  my  fre- 
quent and  continuous  inquiries  amongst  the  poor,  I  have 
never  heard  any  allusion  to  such  parties  even  if  they  exist. 
In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  cannot  rooiot  noticing  euntU*  ce^/M^.^ 
a  passage  in  a  reviewgpf  the  Registrar-General's  Report. 
Under  the  head  of  marriage,  the  writer,*  an  Irishman, 
states,  "  The  great  good  sense  displayed  by  the  working 
classes  in  England  with  respect  to  marrying,  cannot  be  too 
much  recommended.  Would  that  the  same  prudence  and 
the  same  caution  were  observed  among  the  corresponding 
classes  in  Ireland,  among  whom  marriages  are  contracted 
with  such  precipitancy  and  with  such  little  thought !  &c." 
Does  the  writer  bear  in  mind  that  of  every  1000  children 
bornin  England,  64  are  illegitimate,  being  one  in  every  16  ? 

In  the  inquiries  as  to  the  parents  of  the  heads  of 
families,  it  will  be  found  that  while  only  15'55  per  cent, 
of  the  male  parents  are  living,  29 "09  per  cent,  of  the 
female  parents  are  still  living;  and  that  the  average  age 
of  the  living  male  parent  is  63-90  years,  and  of  the  living 
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female  parent  is  60-56;  that  84-45  per  cent,  of  the  male 
parents  are  dead,  and  that  70-90  per  cent,  of  the  female 
parents  are  dead;  that  the  average  age  of  the  male 
parent  at  death  was  55-98  years,  and  that  the  average 
age  of  the  female  parent  at  death  was  65-34  years. 
Little  reliance,  however,  may  be  placed  on  the  accuracy 
u  of  this  account  of  the  ages  of  these  old  people ;  but  the 

fact  of  being  aUve  or  dead  is  not  likely  to  be  misstated. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  results  are  formed 
on  families  many  of  them  poor  but  none  of  them  destitute. 
They  are  almost  all  members  of  some  of  the  mortabity 
clubs  or  benefit  societies,  which  have  become  very  numer- 
ous, and  in  conjunction  with  the  temperance  movement, 
have  greatly  improved  the  social  condition  of  working 
men,  begetting  a  spirit  of  independence  and  reliance  on 
their  own  exertions,  to  which  they  woro  hitherto  utter 
strangers.  By  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  weekly  towards 
these  societies,  a  member  becomes  entitled  to  medical 
attendance  and  medicine  for  himself  and  family — to 
maintenance  for  himself  during  illness — and,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  either  of  himself  or  wife,  a  sufficient  sum 
is  assured  for  decent  interment,  and  a  further  sum  is 
usually  made  up  for  the  survivor  by  the  contributions  of 
^  -tkt,  I  S  /  caeh  membei^of  the  society.  After  allowing  for  these  and 
'  /  some  other  contingent  deductions,  the  sum  remaining  in 
hands  is  equally  divided  amongst  the  sui-viving  members 
previous  to  each  Christmas. 

All  the  concerns  of  these  societies  are  managed  by 
committees  annually  elected  from  amongst  the  members: 
persons  seeking  admission  must  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  answer  all  questions  as  to  age,  health,  weekly 
earnings,  &c,  and  in  addition  must  have  a  certificate  of 
'mtdica.C  health  from  the  -phyoieian  of  the  society.    On  the  whole 

aAfe,-*4-*™-t  )      then,  the  members  of  these  societies  are  (of  their  class)  as 
truly  select  lives  as  are  usually  submitted  for  insurance, 
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The  average  age  of  the  members  is  certainly  under  35 
years.  The  monotary  concerns  are  managed  with  the  /^ea^ua^ 
most  watchful  care ;  hut  the  very  many  necessary  details 
of  their  proceedings  so  interesting  for  statistical  purposes, 
are  altogether  unattended  to,  or  so  loosely  kept  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  The  ages  of  members 
although  narrowly  attended  to  on  admission,  are  rarely 
rd^^/«s©fted  on  their  minutes;  neither  would  the  sickness 

/-<w  even  the  deaths  of  members,  but  for  the  demandsm  urCUxJ^/ 
I    such  cases^n  the  funds  of  the  society.  A A>  /«.  >n^/ 

4  -£ery  many  of  these  societies  have  the  services  of 
respectable  medical  men,  at  a  ruinously  low  rate  of  pay- 
ment. Four  shillings  is  about  the  average  sum  for  each 
member,  and  for  this  sum  it  is  expected  that  every  in- 
dividual of  each  member's  family  will  have  attendance 
and  medicine  for  the  entire  year.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  the  profession  to  state  the  quantity  of  attendance, 
&c,  which  these  families  usually  require. 

The  registry  from  which  the  following  abstract  is  taken, 
has  been  carefully  kept  for  the  past  three  years ;  implicit 
reliance  may  therefore  be  placed  on  its  accuracy. 

A  Table  showing  the  average  Medical  Attendance  for  the  Years  1842, 

1843,  and  1844,  on  1000  Families  belonging  to  Benefit  Societies— in      ,  ' 
cases  of  slight  indisposition,  the  members  attending  at  the  Physician's  JhteUtAl  &ffu.t^s 
in         residence,  and -of-  serious  illness  having  his  attendance  at  their  own  homes. 

Total  prescribed  for  at  , 
Visited  at  their  own  Prescribed  for  at        their  own  homes  and  at      .        .  ^/ 

homes.  -Phfsie«aIs  residence.      ■Efcysieian's  residence.  JttJ-eU-C^i. 

January,       .    228  489  717 


February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


173  473  646 

170  496  666 

129  484  613 

148  523  671 

139  510  649 

99  444  543 

107  501  608 

144  469  613 

158  462  620 

162  521  683 

153  574  727 

1810  5946  7756 
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A  Table  showing  the  average  Sickness,  in  Months,  experienced  by 
7, 180  Members  of  Provident  Societies,  whose  average  Age  is  under 
35  years ;  and  also  showing  the  Number  of  these  who  are  constantly 
sick  in  each  Month,  reduced  to  an  average  for  1,000  Members. 


Sickness 

Number  of  Members 

in  Days. 

constantly  sick. 

January, 

.  780 

25-22 

February,  . 

.  693 

24-75 

March, 

.  681 

22-00 

April, 

.  546 

18-00 

May, 

.  585 

18-87 

June, 

.  507 

16-90 

July, 

.  543 

17-51 

August, 

.  468 

15  00 

September, 

.  508 

16-93 

October, 

.  576 

18-58 

November, 

.  559 

18-63 

December, 

.  602 

19-42 

We  thus  find  that  the  average  annual  amount  of  sick- 
ness experienced  by  each  member  is  7*048  days. 

The  mortality  experienced  amongst  the  members  of 
those  societies  has  been  1*44  per  cent.,  and  for  the 
wives  of  those  members  the  mortality  has  been  1*12  per 
A  -hxa-j  J  cent. ;  or,  in  other  words5/1that  one  member  dies  annually 
in  every  66,  and  that  for  every  100  deaths  of  males 
there  are  only  7  7 '8 8  of  females. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  and 
well  ascertained  truth,  that  women  are  longer  lived 
than  men,  and  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  married 
men  die  than  of  women.  It  is  stated,  by  Short  that  "15 
married  men  die  for  10  married  women ;"  and  again,  he 
says,  "  It  is  near  9  to  3  that  the  husband  dies  before  the 
wife,  and  is  the  reason  that  a  greater  number  of  women 
than  men  make  second  or  third  adventures." 

The  following  table  shows  the  portions  of  each  year 
in  which  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  members  of  these 
societies,  and  of  medical  attendance  on  the  members  ami 
their  families,  are  greatest,  the  months  in  which  each  of 
thes^  events  is  most  frequent  being  placed  first  in  order 
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in  the  proper  column,  and  these  months  being  formed 
into  periods  of  three  months  each,  show  the  quantity 
of  sickness  and  mortality  experienced  by  these  1,000 
members,  and  also  the  attendance  on  the  members,  and 
the  famihes  of  members,  for  each  quarterly  period. 


We  thus  find  that  of  1,000  members,  there  are  19  32 
constantly  sick  during  the  entire  year,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  23*93  the  first  or  most  sickly  quarter,  18*95 
the  second  quarter,  18' 11  the  third  quarter,  and  that 
in  the  three  months  that  furnish  the  least  sickness,  there 
are  16-29  constantly  sick. 

The  medical  attendance  on  those  1,000  members  is 
most  severe  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January;  in  which  three  months  the  average  daily 
attendance  amounts  to  23-12,  while  even  in  the  quarter 
requiring  least  attendance  it  amounts  to  19' 17. 

The  average  daihj  attendance  for  the  entire  year  ft*- 
these  members,  and  -the-  families  of-theso  momboro,  is 
21-25;  and  although,  as  before  mentioned,  the  remunera- 
tion for  this  ahnost  constant  attendance  is  little  more 
than  nominal,  yet  it  may  be  remarked  that  until  the 
establishment  of  these  provident  societies,  and  the  habits 
of  order  and  economy  which  are  invariably  attendant  on 


Sickness  in  days. 


Mortality. 


Medical  Attendance. 
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their  formation,  the  parties  by  whom  they  are  composed 
scarcely  ever,  at  any  prior  period  of  their  lives,  paid  in 
any  way  for  medical  attendance,  but  in  slight  illness 
became  dependent  on  casual  relief  from  the  medical  men 
of  the  district ;  and  in  cases  of  severe  illness  very  usually 
became  inmates  of  some  of  the  many  hospitals. 

The  parish  of  St.JVIichan,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  these  inquiries  was  made,  fs  the  central  parish  of  that 
part  of  the  city  north  of  the  river  Liffey,  and  from 
situation  appears  favourably  circumstanced  for  health. 
The  greater  part  of  this  parish  has  a  dry  gravel  bottom, 
with  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  river  to  every  part.  There 
is  no  obstruction  to  the  natural  drainage,  the  streets  hav- 
ing a  good  fall;  and  being  all  well  laid  down,  with  proper 
inclinations  for  the  discharge  of  surface  water.  There 
is  one  large  sewer  runnmg^through  the  -centre  of  the  -r*^uu*_ 
parish,  and  very  nearly  its  entire  length,  through  which 
the  water  of  the  river  Bradogue  runs;  there  are  very  few 
private  or  branch  drains.    A  large  proportion  of  the 
^n-ip-r^i  houses  iwe-mit  necessaries;  a»d  those  that  have  are  in  ikt^/ 
very  iew  instances  connected  with  a  sewer,  but/cffiest  *W  t 
tkii-r  c^te^ttbe  emptied  by  carrying  out^hrough  the^house.    There  d^^^ 
^  1  hM>  n0  Vn^C  necessaries'  n°r  urinaries ;  water-closets  are /V 

scarcely  known,  unless  in  public  buildings ;  there  «tay  <^ 
^  not  -be-  above  a  dozen  in  the  entire  district.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  waterj^not  from  any  absolute  scarcity,  it 
being  supplied  to  the  district  for  about  four  hours  on 
three  days  in  each  week.  Of  these  houses  let  to  weekly 
tenants,  not  one  in  ten  has  the  water  conveyed  into  it  by 
branch  from  the  street  main.  The  tenants  in  such  cases 
are  dependent  for  their  supply  on  the  public  fountain, 
which  is  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
residence.  The  water  is  not  constantly ^on  in  these  1^<=L  / 
fountains.   The  wretched  people  have  no  vessels^te-eon- 
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4ain  a  supply;  the  kettle  and  broken  jar  are  the  only 
ones  to  be  seen  in  these  abodes  of  misery.  Nothing 
marks  theh  poverty  more  than  when  congregating  round 
the  public  fountain,  struggling  to  have-  their  little  sup- 
ply.  There  are  many  lanes  and  courts  in  which  a  tumbler 
of  water  could  not  be  had  fit  for  drinking.    Even  for  the 
purpose  of  cleanliness  a  scanty  supply  is  with  difficulty 
to  be  had,  and  appears  of  such  value  that  it  is  rarely 
thrown  out  until  after  being  put  to  several  uses.    I  have 
frequently  noticed  this  filthy  stuff  remaining  within  the 
rooms,  and  have  been  invariably  told  that  it  was  yet 
wanted.    It  had  first  been  used,  perhaps,  to  wash  the 
man's  shirt,  and  some  little  white  linen;  it  was  then 
used  to  wash  coarser  things,  and^even  again  jrat  in  re- 
quisition to  mop  out  the  room  floor,  or  stairs.  These 
facts  are  not  confined  to  the  very  poor.   The  most  offen- 
sive stench  to  be  met  with  is  that  which  emanates  from 
these  filthy  suds;  and  I  find  that  when  these  rooms  or  stairs 
are  ever  washed,  it  is  with  this  noisome  semi-fluid  poison. 

There  are  within  and  on  the  boundary  of  the  parish, 
several  large  open  spaces  in  which  markets  are  held  for 
the  sale  of  country  produce— Smithfield  market  on  the 
west ;  a  market  in  the  most  densely  populated  part  of 
the  parish  for  the  sale  of  vegetables  for  the  entire  city. 
There  are  also  large  and  separate  markets  for  the  sale 
of  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  potatoes ;  all  these,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vegetable  market,  stand  upon  large  open 
spaces,  and  are  kept  as  free  from  filth  as  such  places  well 
can  be. 

The  scavengers  are  .incessantly  at  work  in  the  streets 
occupied  by  the  poor  ;  indeed  I  believe  they  sweep  the 
streets  of  the  entire  parish  daily,  not  excepting  Sunday. 
In  some  parts,  if  this  cleansing  was  neglected  for  a  single 
day,  the  nuisance  would  become  intolerable,  as,  from  the 
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want  of  branch  sewers,  all  the  filthy  water  of  the  houses 
-tiurirur^       /  must  be  -discharged  into  the  streets. 

The  population  of  this  parish  is  denser  than  any  other 
parish  in  Dublin.  The  following  comparative  statement 
shows  that  it  also  far  exceeds  the  most  crowded  localities 
even  in  London. 


London  (within  the  walls)  54,626  inhabitants,  living  in  7,791  houses,  being  7-01  persons  to 

Total  Metropolis,  1,873,676  .  .  .  250,908  .  .  7.48  eaCh  UoUse 
St.  Giles,  in  tho  Fields,") 

and  St.  George's,        V  54,292  .  .       .  4,959  .  ,  10.94 

Bloonjsbury,  J 
St.  Andrew,  Holborn,") 

&  St.  George  Martyr,  \  38,790  .  .       .  3,876  .  10-00 

Saffron  Hill,  J 

City  of  Dublin,              232,726  .  .       .  20,109  .  .  1157 

St.  Luke's  Parish,             4,808  .  .       .  331  .  \  14-50 

St.  Catherine's,                19,871  .  .       .  1,365  .  '.      14  63 

St.  Nicholas',                   11,955  .  .       .  863  .  '.  13-85 

St.  Michan's,                22,793  .  .      .  1,381  .  '.      16  51 


These  1,381  inhabited  houses  in  St.  Michan's  parish 
are  returned  in  the  census  of  1841  as  610  first  class 
houses,  674  houses  of  second  class,  90  of  third  class, 
and  7  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class.  Although  the  houses 
are  thus  classed,  there  are  very  few  families  having  first, 
second,  or  even  third  class  accommodation.  This  will 
be  more  fully  understood  by  reference  to  the  house 
accommodation  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  page  30. 

There  are  no  gentry  within  the  district,  and  the  few 
professional  mentor  mercantile  traders  whom  interest 
may  still  compel  to  keep  their  offices  here,  have  their 
residences  in  some  more  favoured  localities.  This  parish, 
that  within  the  last  thirty  years  might  boast  of  as  large 
a  proportion  of  professional  and  mercantile  wealth  as 
any  in  the  metropolis,  is  now  the  refuge  of  reduced  per- 
sons from  other  districts ;  and  very  many  of  the  houses 
then  occupied  by  respectable  traders,  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  class  of  men  called  "House-jobbers," 
who  re-let  them  to  poor  tenants.   These  jobbers  have  no 
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interest  in  the  houses  save  their  weekly  rents;  the 
houses,  therefore,  undergo  no  repair;  the  staircase, 
passages,  &c,  are  aU  in  a  state  of  filth ;  the  yards  in 
the  rere  are  so  many  depots  of  putrid  animal  and  vege- 
table matter ;  and  if  a  necessary  he  in  any  of  them,  it 
-frequently-  is  a  source  of  further  nuisance.    The  courts 
and  hack  places  are,  if  possible,  still  worse,  and  are  quite 
unfit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings.     They  are 
almost  all  closed  up  at  each  end,  and  communicating 
with  the  street  by  a  long  narrow  passage,  usually  the 
hall  of  the  front  house,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide.    Pipe-water,  lime-washing, 
dust-bin,  privy — these  are  things  almost  unknown.  The 
stench  and  disgusting  filth  of  these  places  are  incon- 
ceivable, unless  to  those  whose  harrowing  duty  obliges 
them  to  witness  such  scenes  of  wretchedness. 

In  some  rooms  in  these  situations  it  is  not  an  infre- 
quent occurrence  to  see  above  a  dozen  human  beings 
crowded  into  a  space  not  fifteen  feet  square.  Within 
this  space  the  food  of  these  wretched  beings,  such  as  it 
is,  must  be  prepared ;  within  this  space  they  must  eat 
and  drink ;  men,  women,  and  children  must  strip,  dress, 
sleep.    In  cases  of  illness  the  calls  of  nature  must  be 
relieved ;  and  when  death  releases  one  of  the  inmates, 
the  corpse  must  of  necessity  remain  for  days  within  the 
room.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  selected  some 
solitary  spot  for  this  description :  no,  I  am  speaking  of 
an  entire  district,  and  state  facts  incontrovertible.  I 
indulge  in  no  theories  as  to  the  causes  which  produce 
this  state  of  things,  but  I  may  state  the  results.  They 
are — that  every  cause  that  can  contribute  to  generate 
contagion  exists  here  in  full  vigour,  and  that  disease,  in 
every  aggravated  form,  with  all  its  train  of  desolating 
misery,  is  rarely  absent. 
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^  Among  the  interesting  collection  of  medical  facts  to  be 
found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Physicians  of  Cork- 
street  Fever  Hospital,  few  are  of  more  practical  interest 
than  the  statements  made  with  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Many  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  the  causes  of  the  origin  and  propagation  of 
disease,  but  throughout  the  entire  series  of  the  reports  no 
one  cause  is  so  repeatedly  referred  to,  or  so  prominently 
put  forward,  as  being  an  important  agent  in  the  genera- 
tion and  extension  of  disease,  as  the  state  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  wretched  poor.  These  reports  extend  from  the 
opening  of  the  hospital,  in  1804,  to  the  present  time,  and 
teem  with  the  most  valuable  and  varied  information 

It  was  remarked  by  Doctor  Short,  who  wrote  in  1 750 
"  That  sickly  years  are  more  lataTrn  Dublin  than  in 
London;"  and  Doctor JRuttyJn  1772,  observes,  "  That 
those  who  know  the  situation  of  the  poor  here  can  be  at 
no  great  loss  to  account  for  the  frequency  and  the  mor- 
tality, especially  in  fevers,  several  families  being  in  one 
house,  and  not  infrequently  in  one  room,  which  must 
undoubtedly  contribute  not  only  to  the  propagation,  but 
also  to  the  malignity,  of  these  diseases." 

Hawkins,  in  his  Medical  Statistics,  states,  "That 
Dublin  appears  to  have  suffered  more  continually  from 
epidemic  fever  than  any  other  great  city  in  Europe. 
The  causes  of  this  calamitous  state  are  attributed  by  the 
resident  physicians  to  want  of  employment,  poverty,  and 
sometimes  to  famine  amongst  the  lower  classes ;  and  (if 
we  continue  to  use  the  strong  language  of  one  of  the 
eye  witnesses)  to  circumstances  unhaj)pily  deeply  laid  in 
the  frame  of  society,  and  arising  from  manners  and  habits 
generated  by  ages  of  civil  and  moral  degradation,  which 
has  checked  the  natural  progress  of  civilization,  exhibit- 
ing a  population  increasing,  but  not  improving." 
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Sir  William  Pettyjn  1672,  states,  "  That  six  of  eight 
of  all  the  Irish  live  in  wretched  nasty  cabins,  with 
neither  chimney,  door,  stairs,  nor  window."    From  this 
up  to  the  present  time  the  same  miserable  hut  described 
by  Petty  is  still  the  residence  of  42'53  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population ;  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  had 
frequent  visitations  of  epidemics,  unequalled  in  duration 
and  virulence  by  any  known ;  and  we  have  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  as  long  as  these  huts  are  used  as  residences 
for  the  people,  so  long  will  every,  the  slightest  epidemic, 
degenerate  into  contagious  fever.    Other  countries  are 
visited  by  occasional  epidemics,  but  here  we  have  at  all 
times  a  plague  at  our  very  doors.    Why  is  this  so  ? — It 
is  because  no  care  has  ever  been  continuously  extended 
to  the  comforts  of  the  poor.    Occasionally,  as  when  the 
fearful  ravages  of  cholera  spread  terror  and  alarm  among 
the  comfortable  classes,  or  when  the  extent  and  malignity 
of  epidemic  fever  so  crowd  the  hospitals  that  the  depen- 
dants of  the  wealthy  can  find  no  place  within  these 
establishments,  active,  but  only  temporary,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  produce  greater  cleanliness  in  the  localities 
occupied  by  the  poor.    Boards  of  health  have  then  been 
formed ;  parochial  officers,  inspectors,  and  visitants  nomi- 
nated, who  day  after  day,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
alarm,  visited  the  back  courts  and  streets,  caused  the 
yards  to  be  cleaned,  the  cess-pools  emptied,  &c. :  but 
a  few  weeks,  and  all  were  again  as  before  the  terror  had 
arisen — the  boards  were  dissolved,  and  the  wretched 
localities  of  the  poor  relapsed  into  their  wonted  filth. 

To  very  many,  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  as  regards 
the  actual  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  will  appear  scarcely  credi- 
ble. It  may  naturally  be  said,  that  these  facts  cannot 
apply  to  a  state  of  society  in  the  present  age,  but  must 
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have  reference  to  some  period  when  a  moral  and  physical 
pestilence  existed,  and  when  neither  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  the  promptings  of  henevolence,  nor  the  light 
of  science  could  he  fairly  exercised;  hut  that  in  the 
present  day,  with  a  universal  peace  existing  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  abundance  of  means 
and  the  power  of  creating  wealth  amongst  us,  with 
benevolent  societies  for  charitable  and  humane  objects, 
and  with  efforts  dady  making  for  the  improvement  of  our 
social  condition,  it  is  impossible  that  our  working  classes, 
the  manufacturers  of  our  wealth,  and  the  materials  of 
the  real  strength  and  importance  of  a  state,  can  be  in  a 
condition  from  which  the  brute  creation  is  exempt.  Let 
such  persons,  however,  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  for 
themselves;  and  they  will  find  that  the  facts  before  men- 
tioned, are  not  only  not  highly  coloured,  but  the  con- 
trary— that  they  convey  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
actual  condition  of  a  great  proportion  of  our  fellowmen. 

After  detading  such  a  state  of  things,  it  may  be  fairly 
asked,  what  remedies  I  would  suggest  for  its  amelioration. 
I  confess  the  subject  has  occupied  much  of  my  attention, 
and  although  my  opinions  may  not  be  much  valued,  I 
still  think  it  my  duty  to  make  them  public,  did  they  pro- 
duce no  other  benefit  then  that  of  inducing  those  who 
possess  the  power  and  the  means  of  remedying  those 
evds,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
best  means  of  so  doing. 

In  this  hope  I  would  suggest,  that  in  cities  and  large 
towns  there  should  be  some  legislative  enactment,  under 
which  officers  of  health,  or  something  of  a  medical  police, 
could  be  formed,  with  power  to  compel  the  owners  of  all 
houses  let  to  lodgers  or  weekly  tenants,  to  have  them 
thoroughly  lime-washed,  from  cellar  to  garret,  at  least 
every  six  months,  or  oftcner  in  cases  of  contagious 
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epidemics ;  to  have  a  privy,  communicating  with  a  sewer 
when  practicable  ;*  with  dust-bin ;  to  have  the  yard  of 
house  paved,  with  a  sufficient  fall  to  privy  pit;  and  to 
have  the  water  conveyed  into  each  house  ;f  and  the  cellars 
paved,  nagged,  or  bricked.  The  under  story  of  all  houses 
might  be  used  for  any  purpose,  such  as  kitchen,  business 
store,  &c.,butm  no  instance  should  an  underground  room 
beused  as  a  sleeping  room;  pigs,  asses,  poultry,  should  not 
be  allowed  within  4h^wellings ;  and  if  room-keepers 
will  have  dogs,  they  should  be  subject  to  some  small 
police  tax.  The  officers  of  health  should  have  the  power 
of  enforcing  some  such  regidations  as  these,  under  a 
penalty  recoverable  in  the  most  summary  manner. 

Public  privies  and  urinaries  should  be  erected  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  some  approach  to  decency.  This 
could  be  done  by  having  them  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  police  station.  They  ought  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient size,  with  door  at  each  end,  thoroughly  ventilated, 
and  seats  separated  by  divisions.  These  could  be  got  up  as 
a  kind  of  water  closet;  and  if  properly  erected,  would  be 
quite  free  from  smell.  A  metal  pan,  with  neck  of  sufficient 
length  inserted,  and  delivering  into  a  tank  of  water, 
would  answer  these  purposes ;  and  could  be  had  at  very 
little  more  expense  than  the  common  open  privy.  In 
the  immediate  vicinage  of  such  structures  there  should  be 


*  The  47  George  III.  cap.  109.,  sec.  103,  enacts,  "That  when  any 
house  or  tenement  within  the  Circular-road,  shall  not  he  provided  with 
a  yard,  dirt-hole,  and  other  proper  receptacle  for  coal-ashes,  ruhbish, 
and  other  filth  of  the  said  house  or  tenement,  or  with  a  sewer  com- 
municating with  the  main  sewer  wherever  such  shall  he,  then  and  in 
every  case  where  any  such  house  or  tenement  shall  be  deficient  in  the 
said  matters,  or  any  of  them,  the  occupier,  or  next  landlord  or  land- 
lords, shall  incur  a  penalty  of  £20." 

f  The  cost  of  keeping  the  water  always  on  in  the  mains  is  so  incon- 
siderable, that  it  was  voluntarily  profered  by  a  competing  company 
C  Z^eL-'tk.  1     m  the^nietropolis,  as  an  advantageous  arrangement, to  save  the  expenses 
of  wafer  tanks  in  private  houses  Sanitary  Report,  page  2S1. 
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large  fountains,  with  the  water  constantly  on,  and  deliveries 
of  sufficiently  large  bore  to  allow  of  free  use  for  rinsing, 
washing,  &c.    The  waste  water  would  be  considerable, 
p  and  should  fall  into  the  privy  tank,  which  tank  should  be 

•77^  i/^vt/H^tw./w connected  witb  the  main  sewer.  I  do  not  presume  to 
"^X^i  Put  f°rwar(l  *ne  above  plan  as  perfect ;  I  merely  suggest 

i      r;  >       °^      it  for  the  consideration  of  those  whose  business  makes 
iha/m-w/*-^  ;       «**    them  conversant  with  the  erection  of  such  buildings, 
fc  f>vm\i       fi>        Public  pumps  would  also  be  a  source  of  great  comfort ; 
T-^ ^yX^rit  J^tior  pure  spring  water  would  be  estimated  by  all  classes. 
ruitL  tvyU  h  Ac     Rutty,  in  his  time,  enumerates  beyond  thirty  public   ^  ^  ^ 
eonn.x.1..      pumpg  or  wells  within  the  city;  I  do  not  know  of  the  c^t^-.'i , 
existence  of  one  at  present.  ij> 

Police  stations  should  have  large  fires  at  all  times :  if 
these  fires  could  be  made  available  to  warm  water,  to  be 
given  freely  to  the  poor,  it  would  tend  much  to  clean- 
Hness. 

As  public  opinion  has  nearly  aboHshed  interments  J^tw^w^i 
within  the  city,*  good  care  should  be  taken  that  the  old  "JhmoU.  (<- 
burying  grounds  be  not  built  upon.    I  would  suggest  l^l^tdZ. 
their  inclosure  witb  iron  railing,  even  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  andwoitld  leave  the  ground  inside  to  be  improved, 
according  to  the  taste  of  tbe  parishioners.    By  these 
means,  what  is  at  present  an  unsightly  nuisance,  might 
become  in  a  very  short  time  an  ornament  in  each  parish. 

These  suggestions  may  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded 
by  those  in  comfortable  circumstances,  as  things  in  which 
they  have  no  personal  concern ;  but  it  might  be  very 
easily  shown,  that  tbeir  interest  is  more  involved  in  the 
state  of  things  which  they  are  intended  to  remedy,  than 
appears  at  first  view — that  disease,  generated  in  these 

*  The  Jews  buried  their  dead  out  of  their  cities,  and  the  Romans 
■were  forbidden,  by  an  express  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  bury  their 
dead  within  the  city,  viz.  :— "  Hoininem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelu-.\ 
neve  urito." — Tab.  x.  lib.  12. 

a,  r^r^A7  tuj^fu-f'u^  ^^^^  ^  ^pr**-**^  rj"**-* , 

A  %xf*>-£L  tt-  xHst*\s  xfi-x.  n\«sAxV  hialu   f-o  Su*-nrwJ  Ust^l 

h'fttJti  h  SUMLk.  -  TjtA- tXtUrx^k.  I  *f*<*<-  -rc^tm/lr*^  ,  J  M**-  C^JU.  WuA 
u.  1.  *  .Us>td.  . 
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abodes  of  rags,  and  toil,  and  misery,  not  unfrequently 
stalks  within  the  threshold  of  the  wealthy  and  the  prond, 
and  that,  when  it  does,  its  attacks  are  often  accompanied 
with  a  virulence  that  sets  all  human  aid  at  nought.* 

There  are  many  also  who  may  consider  these  suggestions 
impracticable,  because  expensive,  who  yet  sanction  and 
contribute  to  an  enormous  daily  expenditure,  in  upholding 
establishments,  that  might  never  have  been  called  into 
existence,  but  for  the  more  than  culpable  negligence  of 
the  upper  classes  to  the  primary  wants  of  the  poor. 
There  are  those  who  think  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and 
poor-houses  sufficient  for  all  the  ills  that  wretchedness  is 
afflicted  with.  But  have  such  persons  ever  considered 
the  amount  of  monies  necessary  to  support  those  legal 
charities?  Do  they  know  that  within  the  range  of  our  rk^ 
two  unions  (North  and  South  Dublin),  the  annual  income 

of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  supported  at  the  puonc 


cost,  exceeds  £48,033,  nearly  £30,000  of  which  is  sup-  ^£r^ 
plied  by  the  government?  Do  they  still  further  consider  5r  f-uo^  ^Jr^ 
that  each  union  workhouse  must  be  upheld,  and  that  J^^^^J£ijr 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  two  -rtL  k*Ji>  Lfr 

*  "  The  mortality  has  been  much  greater  among  the  higher  ranks  of  £-><w 
society  whom  the  disease  has  attacked,  than  amongst  the  labouring  ^  tyu^el,  tU*. 
classes."— Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Contagious  Fever  tn  p^t^ 
Ireland  • 

"  In  every  part  of  the  country,  fever  was  reported  to  be  much  more 
fatal  amongst  the  upper  classes  than  the  lower." — Cheyne  and  Barker. 

Doctor  Whitley  Stokes,  in  his  instructive  work  on  Contagion,  states, 
"that  he  saw  a  familywhich  had  been  fully  infected  by  the  worst 
typhus,  employed  in  making  up  showy  liveries,  which  were  intended 
for  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  day." 

Doctor  Haganjii  his  annual  report,  as  physician  to  Cork-street  Fever 
Hospital,  rfrmndsT  the  affluent,  "  If  their  poorer  brethren  are  afflicted 
with  contagious  fever,  that  their  riches  cannot  exclude  infection,  which 
will  insinuate  itself  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  dwellings,  attached 
to  their  furniture,  clothes,  and  bedding ;  all  these  articles  being  supplied 
by  the  labouring  poor." 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  adjust  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the  upper 
classes;  but  it  seems  probable  that  one-fourth,  or  perhaps  one-third,  of 
all  those  in  comfortable  circumstances  who  were  attacked  with  fever, 
fell  victims  to  its  power." — Dr.  Brackan. 
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unions  for  the  year  ending  1st  January,  1844,  amounted 
to  £23,344,  making  a  total  of  £71,377  for  the  annual 
support  of  these  establishments  ?  Some  may  disapprove 
of  the  mode  of  expenditure  in  a  workhouse,  but  few 
reasonable  men  can  object  to  the  relief  of  the  truly  desti- 
tute ;  and  if  due  care  be  observed  in  admitting  those  only 
who  come  under  that  description,  the  amount  of  expen- 
diture cannot  be  considered  exorbitant,  when  it  is  known 
that  beyond  4,000  individuals  are  constantly  resident 
within  our  two  workhouses.  The  test  to  which  the  value 
of  a  compulsory  law  for  the  support  of  the  poor  must  be 
subjected  is,  the  necessity  for  it  that  may  exist,  as  indicated 
by  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Were  we  to 
estimate  a  good  system  of  poor  law  for  this  country  by 
such  a  test,  insignificant  indeed  would  appear  all  the  con- 
sequent expenditure.  In  the  present  position  of  parties,  it 
unfortunately  happens  that  the  best  men,  actuated  by  the 
most  benevolent  feelings,  differ  widely  in  their  opinion 
as  to  the  applicability  of  the  various  systems  of  poor  law 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  but  the  condition  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  is  so  deplorably  wretched, 
that  every  man,  of  every  sect,  and  of  every  party,  no 
matter  what  hue  his  political  creed  may  be  tinged  with, 
is  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  some  system  is  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  the  destitution  which  surrounds  us.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
respective  merits  of  the  different  systems  that  have  been 
proposed,  or  to  institute  a  comparison  of  them  with  that 
which  has  been  adopted  ;  such  would  be  foreign  to  my 
purpose ;  and  though,  like  most  men,  I  may  have  my 
peculiar  views  upon  the  subject,  I  am  not  about  to 
obtrude  them  here,  I  have  alluded  to  these  institutions 
merely  to  show  the  cost  at  which  they  are  upheld ;  and 
from  a  practical  acquaintance  with  their  working,  I 
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can  unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  there  are  few  of  their 
inmates  who  cannot  trace  much  of  their  present  destitu- 
tion to  the  widowhood,  orphanage,  and  debility  produced 
by  diseases  having  their  origin  in  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of  their  habitations. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  sums  expended  on  the  Jj^J^^Z. 
support  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  being  borne  by  ^^^^1^ 
the  government,  the  remainder  is  scarcely  felt  as  burden-  ^X  ^^,,,  f-u,^ 
some  by  the  citizens.  The  necessity  and  usefulness  of  ^T^^J.^L 
these  expensive  establishments,  although  generally  ad-  ^^^Zu^t 
mitted,  are  yet,  in  my  judgment,  very  doubtful ;  and  I  am  ^  a  tU,  ^ 

disposed  to  believe  that  had  the  government  grants  been  l^^^T^ 
expended  in  bettering  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  much  ^s-y^ll 
of  the  present  large  hospital  accommodation  would  not  ^^^^21^1 
be  required.  I  have  been  long  of  the  opinion  that  hospitals  s«j£*  - 
are  of  very  questionable  utility.  In  putting  forward  this  cuSh^Jtu-  ^ 
opinion,  I  am  fully  sensible  how  much  I  must  suffer  in  the  ^J^t^^iA 
estimation  of  the  very  many  benevolent  men,  who  devote  so  c/n^' 
much  of  their  tune  to  the  management  ot  these  mstitu-  ^i^i  ri^u 
tions,  but  who  never  seem  to  consider  the  houses  from 
which  the  poor  inmates  come,  and  to  which  they  must 
return  when  discharged  from  hospital,  and  the  con- 
sequent frequent  re-admissions,  from  the  want  of  the 
necessary  comforts  in  their  wretched  dwellings.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  disease  within  the  city  must  admit 
that  there  are  localities  from  which  contagious  fever  is 
)  Bey©?  absent.  "  Eighty  cases  of  fever,  including  relapses, 
were  said  to  have  occurred  in  one  house  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months."  "  Fifty  persons  have  been  admitted 
to  hospital  from  another  vfithin  a  year."  Thirty  patients 
from  another  within  eight  months."    "  Nineteen  from  a 
fourth  in  six  weeks."    "  The  inmates  of  a  house  which 
was  thrice  lime-washed  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,   71lU.j.  ^i ,a~*<C 
were  as  often  re-admitted  to  hospital,  in  consequence  of  f^J^^^T 
sleeping  in  their  infected  bedding."  ^m^.^ 

Uttx-4  &rm-./*£L4rc,£j  c/hx.0 
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Such  extracts,  in  proof  of  the  effects  of  the  wretched 
accommodation  of  the  poor,  might  be  multiplied  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

The  sacrifice  of  life  consequent  on  this  system  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  the  case  of  the  sick  poor, is  appalling,  not  alone 
amongst  the  poor,  but  amongst  all  those  whom  duty 
compels  to  visit  them  within  their  dwellings.  Of  these 
clergymen  and  medical  men  are  the  chief  sufferers. 
fu/T- j  lu-ty,  /  -Doctor  Wilde,  in  his  elaborate  report  attached  to  the 
'  census  returns^tates  the  age,  at  death,  of  medical  men  in 
/v  »f  '8-r'  j  -the  c[ij  0f  Dublin,  for  the  ten  years  preceding  4-844 ,  to 
average  only  from  thirty  to  thirty-Jive  years !  Doctor 
~W.  classes  persons  as  medical  men  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  at  which  age  they  should  have  an  expectation 
of  life  of  forty  years.  His  calculations  show  that  the 
duration  of  life  with  these  medical  men  is  shortened 


and  that  76  per  cent,  of  the  42  per  cent,  were  from 
fever. 

Cellars,  when  used  as  places  of  permanent  residence, 
?  have  been  at  all  times  a  fruitful  source  of  disease ;  yet 
the  great  majority  of  the  domestic  servants*  of  the 
citizens  have  no  other  accommodation.  "  During  the 
prevalence  of  cholera,  the  medical  inspectors  reported 
many  cases  of  servants,  labouring  under  disease,  sleeping 
in  turn-up  beds,  in  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  these 
kitchens,t  or  sleeping  in  small  rooms  adjoining,  having 

*  "  There  is  scarcely  a  street  or  square  in  Dublin,  however  fashionable 
or  opulent,  from  which  servants  labouring  under  contagious  fever  have 
not  been  removed  to  this  hospital ;  and  yet  how  few  comparatively  of 
the  opulent  or  fashionable  are  found  amongst  the  subscribers!" — Dr. 
Qtatlmis  Report  of  Cork- street  Hospital. 

• '  Hospitals  produce  little  relief  except  by  removing  infected  servants 
from  genteel  families." — Dr.  Stephenson. 

t  26  George  III.  chap.  27,  enacts,  that  no  prisoner,  even  when,  con- 
demned to  death,  shall  be  put  into  a  dungeon  or  room  under  ground. 

Would  that  some  similar  enactment  were  provided  for  the  domestic 
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no  light  or  air  except  from  the  kitchen  ;  the  ventilation 
and  light  of  which  were  dependent  on  the  gratings  in 
the  flagway  of  the  street  ahove." 

The  principal  end  in  upholding  hospitals  is  said  to  he 
the  relief  of  the  sick  poor ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
great  proportion  of  the  patients  in  these  establishments 
are  fit  subjects  for  relief ;  but  it  will  also  be  found,  that 
very  many  of  the  inmates  are  persons  who  have  no  claim 
for  that  relief  at  the  public  cost.  To  those  in  easy 
circumstances  hospitals  are  no  doubt  a  great  conve- 
nience, by  affording  asylums  to  their  servants  and  depen- 
dents in  cases  of  sickness,  and  thereby  relieving  them 
from  the  obligations  of  duty,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
such  establishments,  humanity  should  compel  them  to 
fulfil. 

The  existence  of  these  institutions  prevents  the  atten- 
tion which  should  otherwise  necessarily  be  paid  to  the 
comforts,  and  particularly  to  the  state  of  the  dwellings, 
of  the  poor.  On  the  appearance  of  a  contagious  epidemic, 
the  short-sighted  suppose  that  the  removal  of  the  afflicted 
individual  to  hospital  will  remove  the  contagion.  It  is 
quite  true  that  some  portion  of  the  contagion  is  removed 
with  the  individual,  and  spread  into  other  channels,  of 
concentrated  within  the  walls  of  an  hospital,  *  without  at 
all  chniinishing  the  productive  causes  of  contagion. 

servants,  who  are  condemned,  in  some  streets  in  Dublin,  to  spend  their 
entire  life  in  those  underground  rooms ! 

*  "  Of  thirty  attendants  employed  at  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital, 
eighteen  were  attacked  by  fever  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half."  ' '  At 
a  subsequent  period,  only  eight  were  attacked,  although  there  was  an 
increase  of  fever." 

"  Of  the  attendants,  ten  were  attacked  by  fever.  The  assistant 
apothecary  fell  a  victim." 

"  The  illness  of  some  of  the  x>hysicians,  one  of  whom,  and  also  the 
apothecary,  were  attacked  by  fever  in  its  most  severe  form,  rendered 
it  quite  impossible  to  note  the  cases  with  the  same  accuracy  as  for- 
merly." 

"  Every  physician  connected  with  the  institution  suffered  more  or 
less ;  and  while  one  esteemed  colleague,  Dr.  Kobinson,  fell  a  victim  to 
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It  may  not  be  altogether  unnecessary  here  to  remind 
those  benevolent  men,  who  take  an  interest  in  upholding 
these  establishments,  of  an  admitted  and  well  ascertained 
truth,  "  That  mere  hospital  accommodation,  however 
extensive,  cannot  check  the  progress  of  contagious  fever, 
unless  means  be  adopted  for  the  extinction  of  the  conta- 
gion itself" 

Were  the  records  of  these  hospitals  sufficiently  inves- 
tigated, I  am  disposed  to  believe  they  would  afford  sad 
testimony  of  the  mischievous  results  arising  from  congrega- 
ting the  sick  within  their  walls.*  These  results  will  neces- 


the  disease  in  the  early  part  of  the  epidemic,  another  of  our  colleagues, 
Dr.  Aston,  sunk  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  a  lingering  illness 
brought  on  by  a  severe  attack  of  the  same  disease." 

"  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  also,  that  almost  all  the  nurses  of  the 
hospital,  I  believe  without  an  exception,  and  many  of  them  who  had 
resisted  the  contagion  of  fever  in  several  epidemics,  were  attacked ; 
one  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease." 

Such  results  from  congregating  the  sick,  could  readily  be  multiplied 
from  the  records  of  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital ;  indeed,  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  admitted  fact,  that,  from  the  opening  of  that  Institution  up 
n         to  the  present  time,  every  immediate  attendant  on  the  sick — physicians, 
Mjla*L  apothecaries,  nurses — have  had  fever,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and 

^^TIT^Ll    that  many  of  them  have  fallen  victims  to  the  disease. 

^-u^-v^Ajl^-j         ,     *  "  When  the  house  is  small  and  perhaps  dirty,  it  appears  a  great 

ftWAe/r  act  of  charity,  to  remove  a  poor  man  suffering  from  fever — for  instance, 

to  an  hospital,  where  he  is  provided  not  only  with  skilful  medical 
attendance  and  with  physic,  but  with  the  proper  diet,  warmth,  and 
nursing.  But  have  the  benevolent  founders  of  hospitals,  and  the 
medical  officers,  who  generally  give  their  services  gratuitously,  suffi- 
ciently reflected  on  the  probable  consequences  of  bringing  50,  100,  300, 
or  400  sick  bodies  under  the  same  roof,  and  in  a  few  wards,  which 
the  sickly  breath  saturates?  Have  they  ever  compared  the  results 
of  cases  treated  in  hospitals,  and  in  the  poorest  homes  ?  When  hospi- 
tals are  crowded,  the  increase  of  mortality  soon  becomes  striking.  In 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  one  time,  one  in  every  four  persons  who  entered 
the  pestilential  walls  died.  The  mortality  in  the  large  metropolitan 
hospitals  is  twice  as  great  as  in  the  smaller  country  hospitals.  This 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  defect  of  medical  skill  in  the  metropolis.  Ery- 
sipelas and  gangrene  are  not  still  infrequent  in  hospitals.  The  patient 
is  fortunate  who  escapes  phlebitis  or  purulent  deposits  after  any  serious 
operation  in  an  hospital.  It  is  the  adventitious  disease,  and  not  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon,  that  is  fatal.  Are  not  the  effects  of  general  hos- 
pitals of  the  same  nature  as  those  that  have  more  than  once  led  to  the 
evacuation  of  lying-in  hospitals?  I  have  rarely  seen  any  statement 
of  the  mortality  of  cases  of  fever,  small-pox,  or  any  other  disease,  in 
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sarily  be  more  apparent  in  hospitals  exclusively  directedto 
the  reception  of  persons  afflicted  with  contagious  disease. 

Another  great  objection  to  these  institutions  is,  that 
they  tend  to  check  the  expression  of  sympathy,  and  the 
exercise  of  kindly  feeling,  which  should  exist  between 
the  different  grades  of  society;  and  that  they  lessen  the 
obligations  of  duty  which  we  all  owe,  more  or  less,  to 
each  other.  For  myself  I  am  convinced,  as  I  am  of  any 
truth,  that  such  establishments  are  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  poor — that  their  existence  tends  to  blunt 
our  better  feelings,  and  beget  a  species  of  bastard  charity, 
which  is  the  very  opposite  to  that  great  Samaritan  vir- 
tue inculcated  by  Christianity. 

As  I  before  said,  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  prejudice 
I  may  excite  by  this  seeming  condemnation  of  what  are 
considered  the  moral  ornaments  of  our  city,  and  the 
results  of  well  intentioned  benevolence.  But  enter- 
taining the  views  I  do,  I  feel  it  would  argue  a  want  of 
moral  courage  were  I,  from  such  a  motive,  to  abstain 

which  it  did  not  appear  that  a  person  was  twice  as  likely  to  die  in  an 
hospital  as  a  person  suffering  from  the  same  disease  out  of  doors  ?  It 
is  generally  said,  '  Yes,  we  admit  that  our  mortality  is  high,  but  the 
worst  cases  are  sent  in  the  last  stage  of  disease  to  the  hospital '  Is 
this  certain  ?  "Will  it  account  for  all  the  difference  ?  I  doubt  it  very 
much,  and  I  express  the  doubt  in  the  hope  that  the  question  may  be 
strictly,  honestly,  and  conscientiously  investigated  by  some  qualified 
person,  who  has  time  to  devote  to  the  subject.  Until  this  be  done  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  extend  the  system  of  assembling  the  sick 
in  the  same  buildings. 

The  expense  of  a  patient  in  an  hospital  is  from  7s.  to  14s  a  week 
What  would  the  effect  be  of  allowing  a  married  man  in  a  fever  the  same 
nutriment  at  home,  supplying  him  with  an  occasional  nurse,  and  see- 
ing that  his  home  was  well  cleaned  and  kept  comfortable  ?  He  would 
be  surrounded  by  those  who  from  natural  affection  loved  him,  instead 
ol  the  dying  and  the  dead  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital.  Would  not  this 
be  an  excellent  season  too  for  religion,  charity,  and  science,  to  instil 
just  principles  and  habits  into  the  famiHes  of  the  poor— to  ameliorate 
their  homes—so  that  the  sick  man  may  not,  as  when  he  returns  from 
an  hospital  alive  and  convalescent,  be  exposed  to  the  same  agencies  as 
produced  the  previous  attack  T— Appendix  to  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar.  General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  by  William 

1'  A  H  R ,  €S([* 
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from  giving  full  and  free  expression  to  my  opinions ;  and 
in  support  of  those  opinions  I  have  the  authority  of 
Doctor  Curriej  an  author  whose  labours  for  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  science  are  highly  appreciated;  and  who, 
in  hislfledical  ""Reports, ^says,  "  A  vigilant  exercise  of  all 
,")the  means  of  prevention  and  cure,  might  in  a  short  period 
'  supersede  the  use  of  hospitals  for  fever,  by  extinguish- 
ing the  disease ;  a  prospect  in  which  the  philanthropist 
might  indulge  with  more  safety,  if  he  could  calculate 
with  the  same  confidence  on  the  wisdom  as  on  the  power 
of  his  species." 

The  several  subjects  referred  to  in  these  pages  may,  at 
first  view,  seem  to  bear  no  distinct  reference  to  each  other ; 
yet  a  very  slight  examination  will  show  that  they  are 
all  intimately  connected,  and  that  information  acquired 
on  any  one  of  them  will  apply  in  some  measure  to  all. 
The  actual  extent  of  mortality  ascertained  to  exist 
amongst  the  children  of  the  working  classes  within  and 
without  the  North  Dublin  Union  workhouse,  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  causes  of  that  mortality,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  might  in  some  degree  be  diminished. 
The  investigation  into  this  subject  induced  me  to  carry 
it  a  step  farther,  by  entering  into  a  similar  inquiry  as 
regarded  the  working  classes  themselves,  and  which 
inquiry  necessarily  embraced  their  social  condition.  The 
facts  thereby  ascertained  induced  me  to  make  such  use 
of  the  late  census  report,  and  the  documents  which  were 
appended  to  it,  as  would  enable  me  to  form  some  opinion 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
generally  throughout  the  country.    These  matters  are 
all  touched  on  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  consis- 
tent with  distinctness.    The  modes  by  which  the  many 
and  afflicting  evils  affecting  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  the  people  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  in  some  measure 
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removed,  are-^baatLc^.  lathcj)  for  consideration^han 
adoption ;  as  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  folly  of  approaching 
a  subject  of  such  magnitude,  and  suggesting  remedies, 
%  without^aving  that  subj  ect  and  these  remedies  seriously 
and  deliberately  weighed  by  those  possessed  of  the 
requisite  power  and  capacity,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
apply  both,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  great  majority 
of  their  fellow  beings  from  the  degrading  and  abject 
condition  in  which  they  are  now  sunk.  If  I  can  induce 
such  persons  to  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts 
and  observations,  my  object  will  be  attained. 

I  now  consign  my  work  to  the  public  ;  the  incessant 
toil  in  collecting  and  collating  the  material  for  which^  1  / 
can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  been  similarly 
occupied,  and  will  sufficiently  account  for  any  imperfec- 
tions in  style  or  in  arrangement.  The  subject  matter, 
however,  will  secure  for  me  the  forbearance,  if  not  the 
approbation,  of  the  benevolent ;  and  although  some  of 
my  remarks  may  be  unpalatable,  and  my  suggestions 
inopportune,  I  nevertheless  feel  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
nt/hcF-/  haying  «  endeavom-ed  well." 
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